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LIKE YOUR SALES STORY TO SOAR? 


U.S. Rubber Company had an idea. Why not show the strength of U.S. Royal Master tires by subjecting them to 
the terrific stresses of airliner take-off and landing! The tires were mounted on a plane and the idea worked visual 
wonders. Here was see-for-yourself proof of U.S. Royal Master performance. 


Working closely with U.S. Rubber, we developed this idea into a fast-paced motion picture, ‘U.S. Royal Master Tires 
Take to the Air.’’ Salesmen, distributors, and dealers saw it. Another sound sales presentation was off the ground, 
climbing fast! Next time you'd like your sales story to soar, call on us. 


How about film costs? We think you’ll be just as surprised at our economies as the people at U.S. Rubber were. 


seas une eas Je JAM HANDY Onganigélion 


ALIZATION . DEFILMS e TRAINING A ISTA 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 628 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 
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“Salesman contac ts 


top prospects - 
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29,456,000—that’s the number of weekly sales 
calls you get when The Saturday Evening Post 
is out working for you. Think of it! Your ad 
age in the P lisplaying the products y 
page in the Frost, displaying the products you 
sell, makes over 29 million proved face-to-face 
contacts with top prospects. Post-Influentials 
are a sales manager’s best friends—they not 


only buy, they se// by word of mouth to millions 


Sell the POST fi INFLUENTIALS -they tell the others! 


JULY 4&8, 19066 


of others! Good people to be calling on! 
Ask your 


newest media yardstick developed by 


about the 
Alfred 


It’s the first 


advertising manager 
Politz—“Ad Page Exposure.” 
measure that rates a medium’s worth as you’d 
rate a salesman’s—by proved results! 

Put proved Post selling power to work for 


you! It makes your job almost easy! 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


pression coming over Mr. Weav- 
er’s face. 

My wife and I had just returned 
from our vacation. I had picked up 
some of the folders and postcards at 
the resort where we stayed and was 
showing them to Mr. Weaver at the 
office 

A pretty color photo of the re- 
sort’s new station wagons, with the 
name of the resort lettered on the 
side was what Mr. Weaver spotted 
right away. 

“This is the best demonstration 
point in the world,” said Mr. Weav- 
er. “The customers of luxury re- 
sorts are able-to-buy people who 
set the pace back home. Think what 
it means to have them see and use 
wagons in such an 


I remember a curious kind of ex- 


these station 
ideal setting.” 

I realized then why the station 
wagon people make it a point to get 
their wagons in use at the best re- 
sorts. It dawned on me that the 
same idea applied to our own 
business 

We manufacture mattresses, a top 
quality line sold across the nation. 
Our institutional 
sold resorts along with other big 
volume buyers. But now we're put- 
resort 


department has 


ting extra stress on the 
business 

We know that our mattresses in 
the luxury resorts will be used two 
weeks or more each time a guest 

ers in, by the very type of 
people we want most to reach with 
our promotion. They are the kind 
of people who get what they want. 
They're not satisfied with anything 
less than the best that’s to be had. 
And when they discover that there 
is a difference in mattresses and 
that ours are really superior, they'll 
go home and buy the same mattress 
from their local dealers. 

Where could we find a better 
demonstration point? 

If you make a product used by 
both the institutional trade and con- 
sumers, this is something to think 
about. When you attain acceptance 
at luxury resorts, you have gained 
a vantage point for sales to con- 
sumers. It ignites a chain reaction 
that will make bright reflection on 
your sales records. 

Luxury resorts are widely scat- 
tered in relatively remote locations. 
But they all read their own maga- 
zine Resort Management. Only 
Resort Management serves this field 
exclusively. 

Resort Management is a class 
book for a class market. Why not 
look into it. Write for more infor- 
mation and a sample copy. The 
address is Resort Management, 1509 
Madison Avenue, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


(advertisement) 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


July 18, 1958 Vol. 81, No. 3 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 


HIGHLIGHTS 


“PROMOTION? NO THANKS!" 


When climbing a rung in the corporate ladder also means 
packing up the family and moving to a new locale, many men 
today are coming up with a quiet but firm “no thank you.’ The 
reason: After weighing the advancement in rank and income 
against the financial and emotional sacrifices involved in moving, 
they vote for staying put and enjoying a happier and more stable 
home life. 


MARKET CHAOS LEADS TO POLICY SHIFT 


A radical sales policy shift at Oneida Ltd., being announced 
this week, may bring a further decline in sales of sterling, silver- 
plate and stainless. But management says it will be worthwhile 
to rescue the silverplate market from ‘“‘a jungle of uncertainty 
and contusion.” Major points in the new policy: 1. Fair Trade; 
2. No more 50%-off sales; 3. No special in-season promotions; 
+. Fewer wholesale distributors. 


BABY IT'S COLD INSIDE! 


But sales of auto cooling units (or air conditioners) are getting 
warmer all the time. For instance: last year’ over 400,000 units 
were sold by independent manufacturers. This year it'll be at 
least half a million. So while auto sales get cooler, auto coolers 


get hotter. And here’s a roundup on the success of the major 


nanutacturers of these air conditioners on wheels. 


SELLING THE BURNT THUMB MARKET 


Some amazing things are cooking now in the barbecue market. 
And most of them have to do with promotional marriages. Many 
producers of non-barbecue products are tieing in with barbecue 
themes. For example: Keystone camera. And even Thanksgiving 
ind Christmas cranberry sauce is getting onto the backyard 
menu. How? You'll find the answer on page 


Associated National 


ABD) Business Publishers 
Publications Publications Association 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated PROGRESS, is published the first and third Friday of 
every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third issue is published on the tenth of 
the month. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. Entered as second class matter May 27, 1|942, 
at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Publication (printing) offices, 
34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mail to 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


SALES MEETINGS, Part I! of Sales Management, is issued six times a year—in January, March, May, 
July, September and November. Editorial and production offices: 1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
WaAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor. 
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Circulations 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


GOOD CUSTOMERS MAKE GOOD TEACHERS The Hospital Market 


That’s the discovery made by Pfaudler Permutit Inc., producer 

of industrial glassed steel equipment. Sure, other companies 

have found out the same thing. But how many have set up a Dependable, Dynamic, 
“Customer Board,” comprised of industrial engineers from 

customer companies? Pfaudler did. Everybody benefits. So do Recession-Resistant 


the products. 


These highlights underscore the vitality of 


IS BRIBERY IN THE AIR—TODAY? | the ever-growing hospital market: 


“Imprudent” Presidential Aide, Sherman Adams, by his self- 
admitted acceptance of free hotel suites, free meals and setups, 
a vicuna coat and an oriental rug from his businessman friend 
once again has caused the question to be raised of what con- were admitted by 
stitutes an attempt to influence a person. So we asked SALES pitals in 1957. 
MANAGEMENT'S Sales Leadership Panelists questions about 

bribes and under the table deals. 


From 1946 to 1957, hospital admissions 
rose 41% ... more than 22,000,000 patients 


7,000 recognized ho» 


As to the future, Barron's says: 
“Hospital admissions are ex- 
pected to increase another 40° 
by 1965... hospitals will have to 


Cc ©] N T E N T S be built at three times the pres- 


ent rate in order to keep up with 


Cc te Identit 
ee eee the demand for bed space." 


Insurance Company Adopts A Corporate Nickname 
Hospital expenditures tripled from 1946 to 
Customer Relations 1956 . . . from $2 billion to $6 billion... 
Roadside Havens for Truck Drivers hospitals spend $16.5 million every day. 
During 1958, an estimated $930 million 
Manpower Problems will be spent for hospital construction, an 
"Promotion? No Thanks—Not if | Have to Move Again!" increase of 48% over 1956. 


Market Development As for the future, Architectural 


Hertz Rent-A-Plane Service Gets Off to a Flying Start Forum comments: “Population 
Baby It's Cold Inside growth, rising health standards 
and new medical discoveries will 


add tremendously to the required 
Seles Leadership Fenet outlays for hospitals and research 
Bribes—and People Who Seek Them centers . . . will be more than 
$1.6 billion in 1967." 
Sales Policy 


Market Chaos in Silverware Brings Radical Sales Policy Shift at Oneida HOSPITALS, Journal of the American 


Hospital Association, reaches the 
Sales Promotion 


‘ greatest single concentration of 
Selling the Burnt Thumb Market 


people who buy for hospitals. 


Sales Training 


Good Customers Make Good Teachers HOSPITALS 


SEND FOR 
FACT SHEET 
“THE HOSPITAL 
MARKET", AND 
SAMPLE COPY 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES OF HOSPITALS 


Advertisers’ Index ee t. Marketing Pictograph 
Corporate Close-up 12 Sales Gains & Losses 
Editorials Seratch Pad 

Executive Shifts Significant Trends 


Honan Side arent Now @ HOSPITALS 


52 18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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Self-liquidators by 


4% | 


HERE’S WHY: You associate your company’s name with 
the best regarded name in cutlery and tableware: a survey 
(by Sales Management) revealed that of all brands and 
products offered as gifts, “Carvel Hall was among the 
10 best-liked.”’ 


THAT’S WHY: Armour and Company, one of America’s 
great food processors, has selected Carvel Hall for the 
first self-liquidator ever associated with lard! This offer, 
an exquisite stainless steel Food Server, was made only 
a few weeks ago—is already helping move Armour Star 


Lard at a rapid pace! 


HERE’S WHY: Your customers know the name Carvel 
Hall on any premium means top quality—quality that is 
backed by a guarantee of complete satisfaction or their 
money back! You, like Armour, will be free of all ad- 
ministrative detail. Carvel Hall self-liquidators not only 
cost you nothing, often you receive a profit directly from 
their use! 


HERE’S HOW: Choose from the world 

famed Carvel Hall line or let us custom 
design and total handle a self-liquidator 
for you. Write today for full details on 
Carvel Hall’s proven stimulator plans! 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


for Less frills and more sales—that’s what you want for your 


advertising dollars these days. And one place to get it 


YOU is in Milwaukee. Here’s why— 


1, The Journal gives you economical one-paper coverage of 9 out of 10 homes 


in the metropolitan area. 


2) A total audience exceeding that of any ONE daily newspaper 


in all but seven markets in the nation. 


(3) Average household income which tops all but four of the 20 largest markets. 


4) Retail store sales per household exceeded in only one of the 20 


largest markets. 


(5) Current business levels which moved bank check transactions 


UP 2.2% in the first five months of 1958. 


(6) Largest Journal circulation in history—370,647 daily and 
500,424 Sunday, 90% home-delivered, all reader-interest 


circulation| built without contests or gimmicks. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL National Representatives, O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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In Letters to The Bulletin 
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Moderation is a reason why 


in Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


To avoid extremes in opinion and partisanship 


.to present news honestly and fairly... to 
inform so that readers can think and judge for 
themselves. These objectives help set the edi- 
torial tone of Greater Philadelphia’s home news- 


paper — The Evening and Sunday Bulletin. 


Moderation in statement is a byword at The 
Bulletin. It is one of the big reasons why this 
newspaper is invited into the home day after 
day and why, through the years, it remains a 


trusted family friend. 


To advertisers, The Evening and Sunday 


Bulletin offers important advantages. Your sales 


messages are carefully read by members of the 
entire family —in the home —where decisions to 
Philadelphians like 
The Bulletin. They read it, respect it and respond 


buy are generally made. 
to the advertising in it. 


The Bulletin goes home... delivers more 
copies to Greater Philadelphia families 


every seven days than any other newspaper. 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia * New York + Chicago 
Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, 
Detroit + Atlanta - Los Angeles + San Francisco 

Florida Resorts: The Leonard Company, Miami Beach 


The Bulletin publishes the largest amount of R. O. P. 
co/or advertising in Philadelphia—Evening and Sunday! 
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trade” in electric appliances sparked « 2. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


EDITORIALS | 10 N00 
7 


Sales Management’s 


home after mid-Octo- 
ber will be in this new 
22-story, air-conditioned 
skyscraper in the Grand 
Central Area of New 
York City. The dark- 
ened area shows the 
space the magazine will 
occupy with other Bill 
Brothers publications. 


SM Practices What It Preaches 


The home office of SALES MANAGEMENT will move to new, larger 
quarters in October of this year which, incidentally, is SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT’S 40th anniversary. 

In an expansion and consolidation move involving its entire New 
York staff, Bill Brothers Publications, publisher of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT and eight other magazines,* has leased 2!/ floors containing 
about 25,000 square feet in the 22-story building being erected at 
630 Third Avenue, southwest corner of 41st St., opposite the new 
Socony-Mobil building. 

The lease involves an aggregate rental of nearly $2 million. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has been upholding in its editorial pages 
the doctrine that ours is a rapidly growing economy, that we are 
approaching the greatest boom in the history of the nation, that you 
cannot economize yourself into a profit, and that the mild recession 
has saucered out and business is on the upturn (July 4 lead article). 

The Bill Brothers organization, of which SALES MANAGEMENT is 
proud to be a part, saw some black clouds turning up on the business 
horizon last August. The managers asked, “What should we do?” 
Ignore them? Run to the cyclone cellar? Or try somehow to make 
those black clouds work to our advantage? 

They elected to take the latter course, and the nine magazines, 
including two in industrial fields, three in merchandising and four 
in marketing, went into 1958 with a fixed resolve which has been 
maintained : 

to spend more on editorial; 
to spend more on personal selling; 
to spend more on both advertising and circulation promotion. 

The decision in essence was that in every way possible Bill Brothers 

must increase its share of the market on every magazine. . . . The 


*In the marketing field, in addition to SALES MANAGEMENT 
—Sales Meetings, Tide, Premium Practice; in merchan- 
dising—Fast Food, Floor Covering Profits, Tires-TBA 
Merchandising; in the industrial field—Rubber World 
and Plastics Technology. 
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Times 
a Day 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
Original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
American Industry. To 
locate sources of supply 
for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 
Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inquir- 
ies for consistent advertisers 
AT LOWEST COST! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 
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On the record: 
MISSILERY NEWS 


(and advertising) 


HEADQUARTERS 


NEWSWEEK was the first national 


publication to: 
1. Spell out the facts and significance 


of Sputnik I. 
2. Announce continuing coverage 
in a special new department, 
Space and The Atom. 
3. Relate the news and 
meaning of our Jupiter-C. 
Advertisers in the missilery 
field have been leaders in 
recognizing NEWSWEEK’s 
editorial breadth, 
alertness and speed. 
During last-half 
1957 they placed 
more pages of 
advertising in 
NEWSWEEK 
than in any 
other news 
magazine. 


PLUS— 


a super-speed service of 
special value to advertisers 


in the missilery field... 


— eS 


‘NEWSWEEK'S [Newsweek 


“Fast Break”’ 
Page 


—makes it possible for your advertisement, 
only five days out of the typewriter, to be in 
the hands of NEWSWEEK’s national audience. 

For details, consult Standard Rate & Data, 

or call your NEWSWEEK representative. 


NEWSWEEK...the magazine for communicative people 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


results have been startlingly good. Each of the nine magazines is 


ahead of the 1957 period. Collectively for the first five months they NOW! FROM WHBF-4V 

are up 4.6% in pages, and 14.1% in dollar revenues. IN THE QUAD-CITIES . oB 
So in moving to these larger and much more expensive quarters, 

SALES MANAGEMENT is merely doing what it has been preaching 

through its editorial pages. It may turn out that dividends will have 


to be sacrificed, in part at least, in favor of development. It is a NEW 1000 FT. 
calculated risk based upon the sincere conviction that the future TOWER 


looks bright indeed, and that future years are more important thar 
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Look us up after October! 


BIG 100 KW 
POWER 
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Personal Contact Still Pays 


4 
SAS 


A 


This is a political year—with all the members of the House of EXPANDED REGIONAL 
Representatives and one-third of the Senate to be elected November +. COVERAGE 
So you may be interested in what successful politicians are doing to 


become even more successful. 


Two famous names in advertising—Bill Benton and Chet Bowles 
who once were famous partners have just bit the dust in their quests 
for the Democratic nomination for U. S. Senator from Connecticut. 
Bowles was elected Governor in 1948 and in 1949 he appointed his 
former partner, Benton, to the Senate. Benton went on to win election 
in 1950, while Bowles failed at re-election. 


both Bowles and Benton fought vigorously with each 
other for the U. S. Senate nomination, and both of them lost to 
former Congressman, Thomas J. Dodd, whose simple campaign 


a 


brocl ire procl I] ed: 
| es CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 


“Tn an era in which public relations men and advertising techniques REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL 
have brought artificiality into politics, I’om Dodd stands out because 
of his ability, experience, genuineness and sincerity. He does not use 
ghost writers or fake television devices. He has no staff of publicity 
men and no funds for advertising gimmicks. He has only what he 
created for himself: his own ideas, his own words, and his own 
record. This simple pamphlet outlines some highlights of that record.” 


Tom Dodd would not kid himself. He proved extremely effective is a good deal 
on television in 1956, even though he was defeated in the Eisenhower ; — 
landslide, and his promotional material has been astutely developed in any place any time! that’s just 
past campaigns. But Tom Dodd throughout his campaigns has gone what you get with 
out and mingled with the people, and during the hectic, tense 1958 
nominating convention he moved around the convention floor, where 


he clearly identified himself as the kind of a man that delegates would THE SANTA ROSA 
like to go up to and talk to. - D. , 


It would be unfair to suggest that either Benton or Bowles relied 
upon advertising or that they attempted to use advertising in the 
“‘slick”’ ways that some politicians are bound to suggest advertising 
is being used. But Tom Dodd has just demonstrated that people still 
respond to the sincerity and warmth of the individual person to person over 200,000 people—over 
contact. And that it’s not enough to be a world famous personality-- $266,000,000 retail sales! 
or well known brand name—if you’re not preferred most by the 
people who make the “‘buying’’ decisions—the people in the cities and 
towns that comprise the local “markets.” 


*3 Counties at 1 low cost 


Sonoma-Mendocino-Lake 


don’t overlook 
SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA— 
the nation’s NEWEST 
POTENTIAL METROPOLITAN 
COUNTY AREA 


Bet It Annoys You, too 


You travel a lot. Have you looked out of your car window, or 
perhaps a Greyhound bus, or down from your plane, and spotted a 
beautiful plant or office building and wondered to whom it belongs? The P1608 Democrat 
Does it annoy you that you are unable to identify the plant or its 
location? It’s alright to get steamed up about it but first go back Santa Rosa, California 
and take a look at your own plant. Is it properly identified? If you Represented by 
aren't telling the world who you are, how about taking the initiative Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
to see that you do? 
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Do You Know What This Picture Represents? 
a. Abstractionist’s interpretation of Mona Lisa 
b. The “HB” Look 

¢. New fashion in eye make-up 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Readers of the August issue of Harper’s Bazaar will 


readily recognize the figure at the left as the personifi- 
cation of the 1958 “HB Look”: Vivid — vivacious — 
venturesome — and above all, VIOLET. 


Bazaar is first to acquaint its readers with this new, 
intriguing fashion shade —in a variety of hues and 
uses — just as Bazaar brings its followers the very lat- 
est news from fashion centers all around the globe. 


Fashion is a personal thing. And “personal” is the word 
for the relationship between Bazaar and its readers, for 
nothing is closer to a reader’s heart than a magazine 


reflecting her own most absorbing interest. 


Reaching Prospects—not “Suspects” 


This is true of all Hearst special interest magazines. 
Each is edited for a particular market — with an inti- 
mate understanding of the interests of that market — 
whether they be fashion, food, furniture or fishing. 


As a result, Hearst magazines pin-point prospects — 


not suspects. Readers are pre-conditioned to accept- 
ance of the advertiser’s product. And editorial authority 
provides a tail wind for that product — to speed con- 
sumer sales at the local level! 


If you want to place your message where the interest. 
is greatest — where advertising dollars automatically 
work hardest — remember: Hearst readers are already 
sold — only need to be told! 


How This Editorial Concept Helps Advertisers: 
e Advertising reaches readers in the mood to buy 

e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 

e Editorial and advertising content work in tandem 
¢ Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 

e Each magazine is the authority in its field 


e Hearst readers are sold — only need to be told! 


Vis , | sb YOURSELF 
Hous beautiful Hi Brides Home! 
Ne treet. SSR, 

Pace Setter House y 


10 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 
HEARST MAGAZINES 
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~ CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


hs 200 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 
NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 


Confectionery Stores According to a company spokesman, the man most responsible for 
Counter Restaurants the mechanics of the new, and smaller, distributor setup is Herman 


Department Stores T. Van Mell of the Chicago law firm, Finn & Van Mell. 
Diners 


With Fair Trade Gone, 


Sunbeam Cuts Distributors 


One of the hardest hit when the Fair Trade umbrella over small 
appliances collapsed not too long ago was the Sunbeam Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. Sunbeam had been fighting hard for the retention of 
Fair Trade. It didn’t do any good. Then, as if things weren’t bad 
enough, at the end of the fiscal year in March, sales had slipped to 
$104,945,040 from $121.8 million in 1957. 


With their Fair Trade protection gone, the number of retailers 
handling Sunbeam appliances dropped. The reduction must have 
been considerable. For Sunbeam, which has had a team of legal 
marketing experts studying every phase of distribution for more than 
a year, felt forced to substantially reduce the number of distributors 
selling to the remaining retailers. 


Drive-Ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 


Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 


While in the past Sunbeam’s distributor relations have been some- 
what informal, the legal team headed by Van Mell has instituted 
something new. It’s a Sunbeam Wholesale Distributor Agreement. 
It outlines the functions which both distributors and Sunbeam are 
expected to perform. 


Van Mell won’t say how many distributors Sunbeam lopped off 
during the reshuffle. He won’t even say how many distributors the 
company had before it started chopping in early June. “That’s the 
one question everyone asks and it’s the one we just can’t answer,” 
he drily states. 


C. C. Mendler, vice-president and general sales manager, says: 
“We deeply regret that the legal developments adverse to Fair Trade, 


culminating in the U.S. Supreme Court decision which threw the 
doors wide open to interstate cut price mail order advertising, forced 
Sunbeam off Fair Trade. The confusion that has resulted in the 
marketplace has caused many dealers to give up, temporarily at least, 
handling household electric appliances. These events beyond our 
control forced us to recognize the hard fact that there were too 
many Sunbeam distributors in proportion to the number of active 
Sunbeam retailers. Therefore, it was necessary that we shrink our 
distribution at the wholesale level to a more practical number. 


In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


NB IP) 
FAST | 
FOOD | 
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“Tt is equally important that the distributors who continue to 
handle Sunbeam recognize and are in accord with the basic policies 
of Sunbeam and know what they are trying to accomplish as their 
part in the merchandising of Sunbeam products. The new Sunbeam 
Wholesale Distributor Agreement clearly spells out such policies 
and the marketing functions which Sunbeam distributors are expected 
to furnish. We believe that our distributors and dealers will regard 
this new program as a positive action on Sunbeam’s part to reconstruct 
and reinforce a sound, worthwhile profitable distributing structure.” 


Among interesting points in the new distributor agreement: “Dis- 
tributor will at all times . . . maintain one or more executives . . 
directly responsible for effective performance in wholesaling Sun- 
beam products, including the responsibility of seeing to it that Dis- 
tributor’s salesmen or merchandising representatives devote adequate 


386 FOURTH AVE. | jer selling time to Sunbeam products.” 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. | gS] 


The agreement, which applies to the Electric Appliance Division 
only, also makes provisions for sales training, sales aids, sufficient 
inventories, and repurchase of stock. The current agreement expires 
January 31, 1959. Then either party may cancel out. 
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/ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.7 billion 


¥ 16% greater retail sales volume than the Baltimore metropolitan 


county area . THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


Vv Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers e THE MODESTO BEE 


You make a deep impression on California’s prosperous inland e THE FRESNO BEE 


valley when you advertise in The Bees. You can’t sell all of the BY 


West’s richest state without them; shoreline journalism just 3 , ¥ 
doesn’t get over the mountains. 2 4 


Data source: Sales Management’s 1957 Copyrighted Survey 


M<cCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


in the newspaper field, only McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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David Packard (left) and William Hewlett inspect the chassis of a new test unit. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“ADVERTISING GAVE US 
GROWTH CAPITAL 
AS WELL AS PRODUCT SALES” 


aneate  m ee | 


Hewlett-Packard management tells how busi- 
ness magazines help sell test equipment and 
build company recognition. 


“Our company has been a consistent user of business magazine adver- 


” 


tising,”’ relates David Packard, President. ‘“‘We consider it basic to our 
sales program. Its objectives are straightforward—to inform customers 
and prospects of our test equipment and to build brand acceptance and 
preference. We have ample evidence that advertising does these jobs well.” 

Vice President William Hewlett comments: “In addition to implement- 
ing the efforts of our sales representatives, we feel that the success of our 
first public stock offering is due, in no small part, to the corporate recog- 
nition built by business magazine advertising.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business and indus- 
try, you can “mechanize”’ your selling by concentrating your advertising 
in one or more McGraw-Hill publications serving your markets. 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


App McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. 
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6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


oe 
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MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 
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is 
INQUIRER 


PLEASURE TRIP or business trip? There’s which make The Inquirer so readable 


counsel for both in The Inquirer! and so thoroughly read. Another rea- 
Traffic Guides which show the best son why advertisers have made The 
way to get there; Fishing Guides; and Inquirer their first choice in Delaware 
even complete Tews of The Week, Valley for 24 consecutive years! Cer- 
outlining historical, interesting journeys tainly, for maximum effectiveness, 
through Delaware Valley, U.S.A. These your marketing plans should include 
are typical of the “added features’ The Inquirer. 


The Philadelphia Hnquiver 


Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, l 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES Delaware Valley, U.S.A. —14 


ROBERT I DEVLIN JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD I. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES county Retail Trading Area. 
Madison Av 20 N. Wacker Drive Penebscot Bldg 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard home of 5,200,000 people 
Me urray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 . ++ Philadelphia is the hub. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News 


as Viewed by 


THE “BETTER MOUSETRAP” THEORY has 
been roundly discredited in recent years. “No-one,” 
said the critics, “is going to beat a path to your 
factory door for the privilege of buying your prod- 
uct—no matter how wonderful it may be. You need 
salesmen and salesmanship, advertising and distri- 
bution to win the attention of the buying public 
today.” 


The critics are partly right. Selling effort is needed 
to move mousetraps today. But—and this fact we 
should have learned in recent months—when buyer 
resistance builds up for one reason or another, the 
company with the better mousetrap is going to 
catch most of the business. 


What's more, once the buyer has used and been sat- 
isfied by the better product, he seldom goes back 
to the inferior brand. In short, a new or improved 
product gives a terrific edge in a competitive situa- 
tion. 


This is not news. Thousands of new products, hun- 
dreds of thousands of improved products, are intro- 
duced every year. That has been the American way 
of doing business for quite some time. However, if 
the signposts are right, the next two years will 
see the public treated to a flood of new and im- 
proved products unlike anything that has gone 
before. 


Most important, these improved products will 
be really improved. The new products will be 
really new. Not just new designs, or added chrome, 
or useless widgets. The public has turned its back 
on phony obsolescence, hypoed designs, mere color 


changes. 


This year and next, the fruits of much of the post- 
war product research will be placed on the market. 
Some products are being hurried up to meet the 
challenging business situation; others have been 
ready for some time, awaiting the proper time for 
introduction. Now is that time, most marketers 
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the Editors 


feel. Now is the time for a company and its prod- 
ucts to hit hard, to get a jump on the competition, 
to catch the economy on the upswing and ride 
with it. 


It’s a gamble, this new product introduction. You're 
damned if you do, and you’re damned if you don’t. 
For instance, taking all companies together, most 
of those that fail to launch a new product in the 
next ten years will be out of business by 1970. On 
the other hand, depending on your experience, your 
markets and other variables, you have less than 
one chance in four of introducing a new product 
successfully. And, with today’s high cost of promo- 
tion, every failure is likely to cost your stockholders 
quite a slice of dividends. 


But, the day of the new product is here! You don't 
have to run a survey to discover it. News releases 
currently landing on our desk show that (1) West- 
inghouse has come out with a light bulb in a new 
cylindrical shape and a pure white coating; (2) 
Indian Head Mills’ Pequot Division announces a 
new “wash and use” sheet that requires no ironing 
—yet lies smoothly; (3) General Electric has a new 
cord reel vacuum cleaner that permits the home- 
maker to recoil the cord at a touch of her toe; 
(4) Norge offers a new refrigerator with a completely 
automatic ice-cube maker; (5) Ross D. Siragusa 
hints at new products in predicting that hi-fi sales 
will jump from $200 million volume in 1957 to 
$750 million by 1963; and the South Carolina 
Peach Council comes up with a real plum—a 
smooth-shaven, defuzzed peach that promises bet- 
ter flavor, better color. 


The list is endless. It points out one significant fact: 
While salesmanship and advertising will be no less 
important in the months ahead, they will be no 
match for a needed new product that your competi- 
tor comes out with. The answer: Get your new 
products into the marketplace—and fast! 


(continued on page 20) 


How industrial marketers apply— 


There are, of course, great differences between consumer and indus- 
trial marketing. But if you sell to industry, you can apply a major 


principle of consumer marketing and enjoy distinct benefits by doing so. 


The principle is that of making it as easy as possible for buyers to 
find out about your products, compare them with others, and then do 
something concrete about buying them. In consumer marketing, this 
principle is perhaps best illustrated by the modern supermarket 
where consumers find every product prominently displayed, and clas- 
sified by product types for easiest possible comparison, selection, and 


purchase. 


In industry, the market place, instead of being centralized in mar- 
kets to which people come to see and buy, is in many thousands of in- 
dividual buyers’ offices, and no products are physically on display 
there. But most of the efficiencies and benefits of retail supermarket- 
ing can be brought into industrial buyers’ offices by the proper appli- 


cation of good catalog procedure. 


Almost invariably, industrial buyers prefer to do their initial “‘shop- 
ping’ in manufacturers’ catalogs. And when you make your catalog 
as easy as possible for your potential customers to find and use, you 
increase to a remarkable degree the efficiency with which your prod- 
ucts can be compared, selected, and specified. In the process, you 


} 


sharply boost the order productivity of your salesmen. 


Catalogs make possible supermarketing efficiency in industrial buy- 
ing and selling, however, only when they are instantly accessible in 


buyers’ offices whenever needed, classified by product types for easy 


3-PHASE INDUSTRIAL MARKETING FOR INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


ADVERTISING 


to arouse 

and maintain 
interest in 

a company’s 


.» j ; 
producis 


INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE 
CATALOGS 


to provide 


SALESMEN 


to furnish 
technical assistance 


to buyers, 
specifying and 
E ‘ close the orders, 


] 


buying information 
‘ and provide 


whenever buying ° 
. customer service 


needs arise 


RESULT: MORE ORDERS, MORE ORDERS PER SALESMAN, INCREASED PROFITS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


and profit from —“Supermarketing”’ 


comparison and selection, and maintained in such a way they cannot 


be misfiled or lost. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service offers you the advantages of industrial 
supermarketing through good catalog procedure more surely than is 
possible in any other way. Manufacturers’ catalogs maintained in 
buyers’ offices by Sweet’s are always instantly accessible, classified 
and indexed by product types for easy comparison and selection, com- 


pletely free from any possibility of misfiling or loss. 


As a result, the catalog supermarkets maintained by Sweet’s in 
124,000 offices have established themselves as the preferred and most- 
used market places in the building, product design, plant engineering, 


and metalworking production fields. 


The catalogs of over 1,700 manufacturers are included in these 
industrial supermarkets—and for all of these manufacturers the in- 
stant accessibility of their catalogs results in far more considerations 
of their products for purchase, far more invitations for their sales- 
men to call, more orders per salesman, and increased company prof- 
its. Your nearest Sweet’s office will be glad to discuss with you how 


your company can benefit from the best in industrial supermarketing 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division -F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18 


Slr ill principal citie 


Sweet's helps you market...the way industry wants to buy 


FROM THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW: 

G. Raymond Stilwell, Development Engineer, Time 
Equipment Division, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, reports on the importance of 


manufacturers’ catalogs: 


“Manufacturers’ catalogs are a primary source of 
information about their products. We refer to them 
for specifying data and procurement sources for all 


sorts of components, equipment and materials. 


“Experience has proved that Sweet’s Files are the 
best single source for such product information. Only 
when a manufacturer’s catalog is available in Sweet's 
can we always be sure it is up-to-date. And no com- 
pany or departmental library can match the accessi- 
bility, ease of use, and simplicity of maintenance of 


Sweet’s Files.” 
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(continued) 


Significant Trends 


INDUSTRIAL SALES AND TAXES. Only one 
manufacturer out of six is happy with the tax de- 
preciation schedules which the government allows 
on his capital goods. That’s the answer that “Mill 
& Factory” got to a recent questionnaire on what 


tax relief industry would like to see. 


Expenditures for new plant and equipment have 
dropped considerably in the past year. Plans for 
future purchases are not highly encouraging. So, 
an important question is: “Would a liberalized de- 
preciation amendment to present corporation tax 
Structure boost capital expenditures?” 


“Mill & Factory’s” respondents split as follows: 
76% yes; 22% no; 2% maybe. Here’s how they'd 
spend the money: 54% would buy new machine 
tools; 64% would add plant equipment; 41% 
would expand plant buildings. (Total exceeds 
100% because some manufacturers would spend 
in more than one area.) 


COLOR IN NEWSPAPERS is striding ahead at 
a rapid pace. During the month of April, for in- 
stance, R.O.P. color showed an 11.5% gain over 
the same month last year. This, despite the fact 
that overall newspaper display advertising experi- 
enced a 7.6% drop. 


More than 470 national advertisers used R.O.P. 
color linage during April, accounting for 6 million 
lines. What’s advertised in color? Gasoline and oils, 


new cars, soft drinks, beers and dentifrices. 


Ford Motor Co. led all firms in use of newspaper 
color. It was followed by Gulf Oil, Colgate Denti- 
frice, Coca-Cola, Shell Oil, in that order. The 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp., although it 
does not rank among the top five, used color in 
167 different newspapers during the month. 


Newspapers have long felt themselves at a dis- 
advantage in competing against magazines for color 
advertising. To overcome this, many of them have 
invested in huge color presses, heavily promoted 
the use of color in ads. Now, Young & Rubicam, 
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advertising agency, is experimenting with a new 
method for running full-color ads in newspapers. It 
consists of pre-printing color advertising on a con- 
tinuous roll of heavy paper stock. This is then fed 
through the newspaper's printing press, so that it 
folds in with the rest of the paper. So far, some 60 
newspapers have agreed to accept these color inserts 
at their black-and-white page rates. 


SALESMEN ARE EARNING MORE this year 
than they did last year—about 4.2% more, on 
the average. The report is from a survey of 32,000 
sales personnel conducted by the American Man- 
agement Association. Results showed that the 
range of compensation varies widely, depending on 
the company, the industry and the salesman himself. 


Consumer products salesmen average less than in- 
dustrial salesmen, but they chalked up a bigger 
percentage increase over the year—6.9% for con- 
sumer sales personnel; 3.2% for industrial salesmen. 


Interesting, if not Significant 

Some 48 million Americans are wearing sun- 
glasses this summer. About 7 million of them have 
had the glasses ground in their prescriptions 

30 foreign governments spent a total of $7,314,520 
last year to persuade Americans to travel abroad 
—in their countries specifically. On the other hand, 
10 U.S. states spent $17 million to keep the tour- 
ists touring domestically. The state of Florida spent 
more than $4 million all by itself. California was 
second with $1.8 million, followed by New York, 
Michigan, Washington, New Jersey, Arizona, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana and Pennsylvania, in that order 
.. . In the early thirties an Eastern grocery chain 
carried 7 hot cereals, 21 dry. It was perhaps typical 
of the time. Today, one chain reports that it stocks 
44 dry cereals, 23 hot... A battery-operated sleep- 
inducer, called Sleepatron, is now on the market. 
It simulates the sound of falling rain and, says the 
maker, Gardiner Electronics Co., Phoenix, tests 
show the pitter-patting sound to be a real sleep- 
promoter . . . Filter-tip cigarettes captured an addi- 
tional 9% of the market during the past 12 months. 
Now, 47% of all smokes sold sport a filter. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Your plans 
must include a 


for balanced 


national coverage 


The over 4 million Grit readers are 
concentrated in nonsuburban small 
towns of 2500 and fewer .. . the 
big, important market in which other 
national publications lag. Go Grit for 


small-town dominance! Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. * Represented nationally 
by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia; and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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WELCOME 
THE 


THEY MAKE GOOD MONEY 
Four out of five Hidden City 
providers are on their way up in 
the well-paid occupations - 
earning $4,000 or more. 


THEY'RE SMACK IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THEIR BUYINGEST YEARS 
More than half the Hidden 
City homemakers are 

39 or under. They need 

and are acquiring 
practically everything. 


Inside Los Angeles there’s a city of 
from your newspaper advertising 


4 OUT OF 5 HIDDEN CITY FAMILIES 
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T0 
HIDDEN CITY 


THEY HAVE THE MOST CHILDREN 
Hidden City has more children 
per family than the 

homes reached by any other 
metropolitan daily in 

Los Angeles — 422,000 children, 
16 or younger, by last count. 


THEY HAVE MORE THAN 
$144 BILLION TO SPEND 


..on clothes, cars, appliances... 
anything that’s advertised in 
The Mirror News—the only 
weekday metropolitan paper in 
4 out of 5 Hidden City homes. 


319,422 families hidden 
if it’s not in The Mirror News 


"Circulation: 319,422 


LOS ANGELES EVENING | 
READ NO OTHER WEEKDAY METROPOLITAN PAPER | 
MIRROR NEWS 


Represented by O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco | 
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Best-selling weekly magazine in America 


Here is a merger of two major habits 


She shops at a supermarket. She reads TV Guide magazine. 


This moment at the checkout counter brings the two 
habits together. 


People can get a lot from TV Guide in little time. This is a 
fast-paced magazine. It takes only a minute, for example, 
to read “‘As We See It,”’ the column offering some of today’s 
most mature comment about television. It takes only a 
minute to glance over TV Teletype, a peek into the tele- 
vision future. 


You need more time for the articles. They fill in the back- 
ground that makes TV a more rewarding experience. Their 
subject-range is as wide as that of television itself. Show 
business. Personalities. Food. Fashion. Politics. Art. Sports. 


And the program listings—the most comprehensive and use- 
ful to be found anywhere— provide both a weekly preview 
and a daily guide. 


Millions of people read TV Guide magazine regularly, every 


day, because it furnishes an unparalleled service in the 
everyday activity which brightens more of America’s leisure 
hours than any other. 


This is why TV Guide is now the nation’s largest-selling 
weekly magazine and still growing apace . . . a best-seller in 
more than 26,000 supermarkets and food stores coast to 
coast ... and a primary advertising medium for every mass- 
market product and service. 


MORE THAN 2'2 MILLION COPIES SOLD 
EACH WEEK IN 26,424 GROCERY OUTLETS 


A&P alone moves over 400,000 copies per issue in 3158 stores 
nationwide. More than 150,000 copies per issue sold in 1325 
Safeway stores; more than 125,000 in 1139 Kroger stores; more 
than 65,000 in 257 Food Fair stores. Also sold through Acme, 
Grand Union, First National, National Tea, Winn-Dixie, Colonial, 
A. C.F. Wrigley, Loblaw, Jewel Tea, Red Owl and other chains. 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: 6,428,276 (A.B.C. Publisher’s Interim 
Statement, first quarter 1958). 6,500,000 base as of October 4. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE...A DAILY HABIT 


LETTERS TOTHE EDITORS 


proud advertiser 


Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We found your article, “Tools for 
Confidence Building,” very interest- 
ing. [June 6, p. 64] This is a dandy 
summary. 

You omitted a that is 
unique but, we think, important. . 
the seal of approval issued by the 
American Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration. This is offered to adver- 
tisers using the pages of the Associa- 


category 


tion’s Journal. 

They accept 
they rate the seal of approval. We are 
proud to be one of these advertisers. 


advertisers only if 


Irving Richter 


President 
Organization Services, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


tells us true 


Epiror, SALES MIANAGEMENT: 
Please Credit 
where credit is due, and all that sort 
of thing. 
The bit of doggerel attributed to 
Claire G. Ely of the Maytag Co., 


[‘‘So 


leave us be fair! 


page 71 of your June 6 issue 
Tell Me Quick and Tell Me True’ ] 
is an excerpt from a longer opus which 
I believe was written by Victo1 
Schwab of the Schwab & Beatty Ad 
vertising Agency many 

\Ir. Schwab is one of the few 
“old pros” in the business. 


ads that do everything an 


vears ago. 


posed to do—and then wraps up the 
too! In short, he’s an old mail 
back. 

I have been following his 


Me Quick 


years, 


sales, 
order man from ’way 
Tell 
advice for a good 


with excellent results. 
William Barber 
William Barber and Co. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


from across the sea 


The following letter was addressed 
to Mr. Richard J. Brown in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. Mr. Brown is 
sales promotion manager of U.S. Ply- 
wood Corp. and the new president of 
Sales Promotion Executives Associa- 
tion. 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

I have heard about your recent 
election as president of the Sales Pro- 
motion Executives Association. I beg 
to express to you my congratulations 
on this occasion. 

To my knowledge, SPEA has no 
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chapter in Belgium. Don’t you think 
it would be timely to create one in 
Brussels and perhaps in other towns 
of the Benelux, and also in West 
Europe? 

The Belgium economy includes a 
certain number of sales promotion ex- 
perts who would be certainly happy 
to join your organization. I should 
be obliged if you would . . . tell me 
how we might organize a Belgian 
chapter. At any rate, I think you 
admit foreign members in your Asso- 
ciation. If so, please let me have the 
registration forms. 


P. Genton 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Sabena Belgian World Airlines 
Brussels, Belgium 


> Mr. Genton’s proposal was 
prompted by the report on SPEA and 
Mr. Brown that appeared in the 
“They're In The News” section of 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S June 6 issue, 
p. 36. 


no cure-all, but worth-while 


SALES MANAGEMENT: 
...I1 got a terrific kick out of the 
two editorials [SALES MIANAGEMENT, 
May 16 and June 6, p. 7] covering 
the You Auto Buy Now campaign. 
... The meetings were not a cure-all 
but we think they were very much 
worth-while for the entire industry 
and the economy in general. 


William Power 


Manager, Advertising Dept. 
Chevrolet Motor Division 
General Motors Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


EDITOR 


keep ‘em coming 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have found it necessary to be dis- 
criminating in the renewal of my sub- 
scriptions, but I assure you that SALES 
MANAGEMENT will always be one of 
the magazines that will. merit re- 
newal. .. 

BH. t. 
Director, Vice-Pres., Sales 
Spratt’s Patent Ltd. 
Newark, N. J. 


Radford 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

For the past six years I have not 
been in the sales department but in 
the manufacturing department of The 
Hoover Co. But I’ve continued my 
subscription [to SM] because I’ve 
found it very informative, giving me 
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FASTEST GROWING 
MARKET OF THE 
“BIG 4’ in TEXAS! 


FORT WORTH 
UP 69% 
HOUSTON 
UP 58% 
DALLAS 
UP 48% 
SAN ANTONIO 
UP 26% 


POPULATION 


FORT WORTH 
UP 122% 
HOUSTON 
UP 108% 
DALLAS 
UP 95% 
SAN ANTONIO 
UP 65% 


INCOME 


IN EFFECTIVE 


BUYING 


Source: November 10, 1957 Sales Manage- 
ment (1950-1960 estimates) 


— AND IT TAKES A 
FORT WORTH NEWSPAPER 
TO SELL THE 
FORT WORTH MARKET! 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
reaches over 95% of the metropoli- 
tan families (combined daily) and 
over 72% (Sunday). In addition to 
covering the growing metropolitan 
market, it achieves better than 20% 
family coverage in 44 counties — 
combined daily; 52 counties on Sun- 
day — far greater than any other 


Texas newspaper. 


Your advertising dollar buys more 
of the Texas market in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. Put more of 
your advertising dollars to work to 
capture a bigger share of this fast 


growing market for your products. 


ForT WORTH 


LARGEST COMBINED 
DAILY CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


without the use of schemes, premiums or contests 
“Just @ geod newspeper” 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


fthere’s 


MECHANICAL 


Pe) \ ENGINEERS in CONTRACTORS 
ES INDUSTRIAL PLANTS \ 


other 
way: 


yeu must sell THE BIG FOUR 


to sell your heating, piping and 
air conditioning products 


{LONE or in combination these factors purchase-control 
every job in the industrial-large building field. 

And there's one thing else they all have in common: 
‘Together they form the reader-audience of HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. 

Make sure you're getting through to them. Concen- 
trate your advertising in HP&AC where it will meet these 
engineers and contractors face-to-face —PLUS the field’s 
original equipment manufacturers and wholesalers. 

HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid circulation 
... leads by over 2 to | in advertising volume... carries 


more editorial by far. Want the facts? Write us. 


SYMBOLS OF 
WANTEDNESS 


B) 
s 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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LETTERS 


a picture of conditions in the sales 
field that I don’t encounter in my 
daily work program. Oddly 
enough, I believe a lot of the tips that 
are available in the sales field can 
also be used in developing proper 
manufacturing programs. 


C. L. Anthony 


Works Manager 
The Hoover Co. 
North Canton, Ohio 


dead aim at the funny bone 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
~ The wonderful Mel Millar car- 


toon on page 52 of your June 20 


issue has not only tickled our funny 
bone but stirred our imagination. 
What we'd like to do is see if we can 
work this same magic on our sales 
people. 

. . . We have a newsletter that is 
sent monthly to our sales engineers 


and key management people. ... May 
we reprint your cartoon in a future 
issue ? 


Walter J. Walsh 


Supervisor, Editorial Services 
Dravo Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I certainly think the Mel Millar 
cartoon on page 52 of your June 20 
issue is the best I’ve seen dealing with 
present day sales and business condi- 
tions. I would very much like to send 
it out to all of our Fieldmen. 


W. O. Johnson 


Vice-President, Sales 
Linemaster Switch Corp. 
Woodstock, Conn. 


®& The cartoon that has them all 
stirred up is reproduced below. Per- 
mission to reprint is granted—happily. 


1} 
MEL MILLAR 


JULY 18, 


Orlando, Florida 


Gateway to 
the MOON 


Orlando Sentinel-Star is No. 
1 favorite newspaper of 
Cape Canaveral [Brevard 
County] and four other Cen- 
tral Florida counties, which 
we dominate with 5 to | 
circulation over three Big- 
ger Florida dailies combined 
total! 


. ndo Sentinel-Star 
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KY COUNTY _| Antal POPULATION 235,015 
RETAIL SALES  $243,875,000 
BATTLE FOOD SALES 62,327,000 
CREEK DRUG SALES 8,995,000 
AUTO SALES 51,302,000 
MARSHALL BUYING INCOME 389,408,000 


ALBION 
CALHOUN COUNTY 


Saeuee cae IT'S EASY TO REACH AND SELL THIS MARKET 
WITH THE ENQUIRER and NEWS, THE ONLY 
PAPER WITH COMPLETE CIRCULATION AND 


NEWS COVERAGE IN THIS AREA! 


sill ( TUF wronsms DAILY AND SUNDAY 
ENQUIRER anpD NEWS 


Member of Federated Publications 
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1,800,000 


coupons redeemed 

from one Dove a 
: , TDIISS\ 

advertisement in oi 


orite store! Save 
i new 
10¢ on Dove, the amazing wd 
discovery that creams your § 
is 


while you wash! 
R ( Di I 


IN | 57, Le vel Brothe rs introduced nationally a new bath 
and toilet bar called Dove It had, they believed, several 
portant advantages over other toilet bars 


> 
B it 


offer, redeemable at stores all over the country. The total 
cost was $98,752.50. This means that Lever Brothers paid, 
im to distribute the coupons, less than one cent apiece. 
new products, Dove faced the problem 

getting pt ple to forsake their brand and try 
os 


UQGUCT 


In response to this o7 

Last November they turned to the biggest single printed 
medium available—the Reader’s Digest, which 

America’s families. The way Dove's 


Benson & Mather, met the creative chal- 
lenge of addressing 32 


2 million people was unique. Using the 
ns de ba 


yver and the facing front of a gatefold for the 
adve rtisement, they used the reverse side 


The returns reached an unprecedented high in maga- 
a new zine coupon redemption. 


ad, Digest readers clipped over 
one million, eight hundred thousand coupons, took them to 
reaches 


their dealers and bought Dove. This response, from 15.9% 


of the Digest’s circulation for that issue, was many times 


more than a third of 


uwzency, Ogilvy 


the coupon redemption that advertisers normally get from 

a magazine. The return from this one advertisement in the 

k oe Digest has been characterized by Lever Brothers as the 
coupon 


as a single best advertising response in all its experience. 


This ts the Startling Story of “Dove”’... 
a Remarkable New Discovery that Actually 
Creams your Skin While you Wash! 


SUDDENLY 
Soap Is Old-Fashioned! 


A 


KATH 


OMEN have always 
considered soap a 
“necessary evil.” They 
know that soap dries 
the skin. Leaves it 


feeling ght and drawn. 

What makes soap so drying? In 
99% of cases the real reason 1s the 
alkalinity of soap. Y et in 2000 years 
no one could discover how to pro 
duce soap without alkalis! 

And then the great research 
laboratories of Lever Brothers be 


an a crash-program of research on 
the problem. 

For ten years, Lever’s scientists 
worked to develop a completely new 
product. A product that would not 
only clean as well as soap, but 
would also be com- 
pletely non-alkaline, 
non-drying. 

The remarkable 
formula they finally 
evolved actually does 
just that. Cleans bet- 
ter and faster than 
soap, and yet leaves 
the skin feeling de- j 
lightfully soft and ‘ 


smooth. Why? Because this new bar 
—named “Dove” for its creamy 
whiteness — is actually one-quarter 
cleansing cream. 

Read what an important New 
York doctor wrote, after studying 
the effects of Dove on sixty of his 
patients: 

“This cake ts what all dermatolo- 
gists have been seeking for years! Its 
cleansing action is not only superior 
to soap as we have known 1t—but it 
lacks the irritating substances con- 
tained in soaps.” 

One of his patients put it more 
simply. “This new bar is absolutely 
terrific,” she said. “Jt creams my shin 
while I wash!” 

Then the specialists at a famous 

New York hospital 


asked permission t 


) 
test the new product. 
For three months, 
they had two hundred 
patients use nothing 
else but Dove — for 
their faces, for their 
hands, in the bath and 
in the shower. And in 
a report to the Journal 


‘S0-TOREY Bar 


Every bar of Dove is one- 


quarter cleansing cream. 


of the American Medical Associa- 
tion,* the doctors declared that in 
almost every case Dove had proved 
gentler, less irritating, less drying 
than soap. Much better for the skin! 

Dove also proved remarkable for 
its lather. A completely new kind 
of lather—thick, soft, and snowy- 
white. In fact, it was discovered that 
Dove always lathers instantly. Even 
in Aard water. 

Lever Brothers now invites you to 
make your own test of Dove under 
this unconditional guarantee. Try 
Dove. If you don’t agree that Dove 
leaves your skin softer, smoother 
than any soap you've ever used — 
you'll get back what you paid. 


Qa Cut out the coupon on 
the back of this flap—and 
take it to your favorite store. 
Save 10¢ on Dove, the amazing 
new discovery described in 
this story! 


*September 29, 1956 
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DAVE GARROWAY’S TODAY, 7:00-9:00 am 


(Maximum 127 markets — 96% U. S.TV set coverage NTI) 


THE JACK PAAR SHOW, 11:30 pm-12:30 am (pT) 


(Maximum 115 markets —92% U.S. TV set coverage NTI) 
You can't buy network television any more easily or eco- 
nomically than Dave Garroway’s TODAY or THE JACK 
PAAR SHOW. With either one, or both, of network tele- 


vision’s only programs specifically designed for partici- 


pation, you can literally make up your mind today and 


be on the air tomorrow coast-to-coast. 


You can buy one announcement only, or a hundred, or a 
thousand. (For example, under NBC’s Summer Divi- 
dend Plan a package of 30 announcements, alternating 
between the two shows, costs only $148,000.) You can 


focus on one day a week or repeat your sales message 


...and wait till you 


Monday through Friday. You can buy a short-term satu- 
ration schedule or a campaign that lasts all year. You can 
direct your advertising at GARROWAY’S $all-family 
morning audience or you can hit the adult, late-night 


PAAR market. At best, you can aim for both audiences. 


As for your commercials on these shows, they can either 


be film or live. And with the latter you'll get just about 


the best job of personal salesmanship you ve ever seen. 


It’s a fact. As a Garroway or Paar advertiser, you call the 
tune... they'll play it your way... and the variations 
are unlimited. There’s only one thing about these two 


programs that never varies. They both get results! 


NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 


The crepe has been hung on 21. 


Now—July Television Magazine ranks 


the WBTV-Charlotte Television 


Market 16th in the Nation— 


First in the South—with 662,074 sets! 


The Charlotte-WBTV Market outranks 


such major areas as Atlanta, Dallas-Fort 


Worth, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 


Milwaukee, and New Orleans. 


WBTV-Charlotte—SWEET SIXTEEN— 


isa honey of a buy. 


‘Make a date with CBS Television Spot Sales. 


SWEET SIXTEEN 


AMERICA'S 


MARKET 


“Promotion ? 


in American business. 


“If I’m promoted once more, I’m 
going to be broke!” 

This remark, wryly tossed off by 
the recently transferred executive of 
a majo1 corporation was more than 
a wisecrack. 

More and more men in the busi 


Today more men are coldly weighing the cost of advance- 


No Thanks — 
Not if | Have to Move Again!” 


For management and men alike this is a growing problem 


ment in rank and income against the financial and emotional 
sacrifices so often entailed in being transferred around. 


And more and more often they are voting in favor of staying 
put, to enjoy a happier and more stable home life for them- 
selves, their wives and their children. 


In this article we meet and talk with some of these men. In 


a companion article (page 34) we see how one large corpora- 
tion deals with transfers and handles the hazards involved. 


By ELSA GIDLOW 


ness world are refusing to take 
“promotions,” involving geographical 
moves, unquestioningly. They are 
showing a disposition to weigh gains 
against losses in such moves and, with 
some significant degree of frequency, 
to say no to the proposed shift. 


Some Are Financial: 


other property. 


will not fit into the new home. 


increased responsibilities. 


robes for the whole family. 


JULY 1958 


18, 


Losses may result from the sale of a home and/or 


Unpredictable new expenses are incurred, such as 
those involved when furniture, draperies and rugs 


Amount of salary increase—sometimes even more— 
is consumed in living up to a promotion and its 


Major Problems Arising from Transfers: 


Children of high school age object to having ties 
and associations broken. 


Younger children often have grave study difficulties 
when moved from school to school. 

Change of climate may call for entirely new ward- 
The man has deep roots in his community, many 
friends. Feels these cannot be re-established on any 
but a superficial level in middle life, in a new place. 


Some Are Emotional: 
Wife does not wish to leave her friends and com- 


munity activities. 


Wife has her own job or career and moving her 
husband creates an 


Giles Monageenls 
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This changing emotional climate 
with respect to advancement is of 
great importance to top management 
in business. Some management heads 
already are aware of it and are study 
ing their policies with respect to pro 
motions or job changes that mean 
moving men and their families. Some 
have already made revisions in the 
direction of stricter examination of 
proposed transfers. They are asking: 
Is this move necessary? Is there no 
other alternative? Is it just a con- 
venient or an obvious way to fill 
a vacancy or give a man_ needed 
experience ? 

No one is saying that transfers of 
men from one place to another are 
unjustified; or that they benefit only 
the company. Far from it. 

“Usually something good derives 
from the adroit transfer. Sometimes 
it is only the promotion itself. Some- 
times a change in environment solves 


intolerable conflict. 


problems and stimulates bet 
kK 

Che man quoted is in the top man 

ment echelon of a large and widely 

1iown firm, with branches all over 

.S. and widespread foreign oper 

jut he also admits: 

mes it only creates more personal 

problems. While the transfer usually 

he convenience of the company, 

id should be good for the 


*’Some- 


iow of two ent cases where 
health problems were helped 
ious moves. In another case, 
-rforming considerably bet- 
branch-office conditions than 

1 in his home-office environment.” 

it it’s a many-faceted matter and 
thoughtful examination of each 

will lead to the wisest answe1 

to the problems involved, or the best 
compromise possible for all concerned. 


As one top management man points 


nder 
ide! 


out: “Transfers cost plenty . .. for 
the company, the man transferred, 
and his wife and children.” 

He was not evaluating these costs 
in money alone. Most management 
men are well aware of the financial 
osts to their company of moving 
men; they are also aware of the 
costs in terms of responsibility for 
the man’s vocational welfare, training, 
experience, 

Let us take a look at the human 
osts to the man and his family 
much less well known and discussed 
by digging into some actual histories. 
The individuals interviewed are 
speaking frankly—they were placed 
off the record so they could do so. 
monetary 


y 


Interestingly enough, 
loss was not the main rea- 
a man and his family feeling 
happy or unhappy over a move in 
most of the instances studied. Most 
seemed to feel that, given an ac- 
ceptable level of financial well-being, 
they could take in their stride rea- 
sonable financial losses on sale of 
property, for example, if the emo- 
tional and human factors were right. 
The greatest concern was expressed 
over the effect of moves on children. 

Consider the case of Martin. After 
a number of moves which had ad 
vanced him from a sales job with a 


Gain Or 


son for 


Crown Zellerbach's Conviction About Moving: 


large national concern, he became 
Northern California district repre- 
sentative, then Pacific Coast manager 
of sales promotion. For several years 
he enjoyed happiness and rewards in 
this work. But he was ambitious—his 
company knew this. Because he had 
originated in New York and because 
of his educational background and 
early experience, his superiors asked 
him if he would like to return to 
New York in an executive public re- 
lations capacity. After thoughtful con- 
sideration, he declined. 

Another offer was made: Would he 
like to go back East as merchandising 
manager of one of the company’s 
product divisions? The opportunity 
was a good one, representing a sub- 
stantial promotion in title and_re- 
sponsibility (although only a 10% 
immediate increase in pay). Again, 
Martin and his wife said no. This 
was a serious decision because, as they 
fully realized, it meant either that he 
would have to stand still in his busi- 
ness career and compensation or 
change jobs. Why did they make this 
choice? 

Martin explained: “You see, I was 
born and raised in New York City. 
I know its advantages and limita- 
tions. If we went back there I would 
have to consider finding a private 


Care 


‘Handle with 


CZ's approach: Have a philosophy about trans- 
fers that takes careful account of human ele- 
ments. Reduce it to specific statements of 
policy, but see that these policies are flexible 
enough for a wide array of special circumstances. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. is big (24,000 employes), its 
operations are spread out (all over the United States and 
Canada) and it is dynamic. Because of this, it 

sfer a substantial number of employes from one 
ar. 

It only natural, then, that the company has given 
considerable thought to transfer policies and procedures 


and has also gained a 


great deal of experience in the proc- 
ess. Out of this thought and experience have grown some 
interesting and sometimes surprisingly simple basic phi- 
losophies and practices. 

Management at Crown Zellerbach, in the words of D. 
S. Coney, director of management development, “takes 
every possible precaution to insure that all company trans- 
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fers are (a) good for the man, and (b) good for the 
company. 

“This yardstick for measuring the value of transfers 
sounds simple enough,” explains Coney, ‘“‘and it is. But 
to make it work requires a lot of thought, review and good 
common sense in the case of each transfer. You can’t make 
snap decisions in matters such as these, where the futures 
of our people are concerned.” 

To provide for a thorough analysis before moves are 
made, CZ has developed a system of review wherein trans- 
fers are checked out at at least two levels above the 
person to be transferred. This means that a supervisor, 
before transferring one of his men, must clear the move 
with his superior. 

While not taking away a supervisor’s privileges and 
responsibilities in properly planning his own work force, 
this higher review has been found to stimulate a more 
thoughtful examination of all the factors—human and 
economic—involved, before recommending a transfer. 
This review procedure applies to higher management 
moves as well as middle management and rank-and-file 
transfers. 
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school for my son if I moved into the 
heart of Manhattan: I could not see 
sending children to the public schools 
there. 

“Tt is true, we could have moved 
into the environs of New York, but 
property taxes are tremendously high. 
Although I would have been drawing 
more income, we would immediately 
have had to live up to or beyond it. 
But income wasn’t the deciding fac- 

I asked myself: Regardless of 
income, putting prestige aside, what is 
best for my family? Where, under 
what conditions, will my wife and 
children be happiest ?”’ 

Honestly answering those questions 
led Martin, after considerable agony 
of mind, to resign his job and seek a 
new affiliation. His courage paid off: 
He has a new job at vice-presidential 
level with an excellent firm. His chil- 
dren are undisturbed in their educa- 
tion and associations. His wife need 
not be separated from the community 
and home she has grown to love. 

Now hear Russell, who took a 
different course. He is at present the 
Western regional sales manager of a 


It Runs into Money 


One major company’s bills for 
moving employes in one 12 
month period amounted to 
$400,000. Average cost per move 
was $1,200. Where real estate 
settlements were involved, aver- 
age cost of such settlement was 
$1,000. 


though originally he was quite prom- 
ising. He has emotional difficulties. 
The father blames himself—or, more 
fairly, the conditions of his career. 
He points out: ‘Due to the moves 
between cities as well as a few within 
a city until we became established in 
the right neighborhood, my son has 
been in seven schools in seven years.” 
“IT begin to see what this has done 
to the boy,” the father says. ‘Too 
many fresh starts, too little continuity 
. always under pressure to catch up 
in studies . . . no enduring associations 
or relationships these take thei: 
toll of a growing child. As a family, 


the changes of scene and I, myself, 
found the new situations challenging. 
Father may be considered a success... 
and yet, it’s awfully hard to down 
the question: Would my boy have 
had a better chance to be a successful 
human being in his turn if he had not 
been transplanted so often?” 
Another man we will call Wake- 
field was brought face to face witl 
this problem when his son was i 
his early teens. Wakefield an 
family are New Englanders. He was 
a Harvard Business School graduate; 
worked first with a financial institu- 
tion, later with a manufacturing con 
cern. He had had minor moves fairly 
close to home. Then came his big 
chance and a major move—promotion 
and assignment to managership of a 
branch on the West Coast. Wake- 
field’s son was unhappy about the 
move and opposed it. His father, ir 
his fifties, felt that he was in no 
position to refuse the transfer. He a 
cepted. The son proved unable to 
adjust to the new environment and 
way of life. His performance in school 
markedly deteriorated. He became 


division of a large company he has 
served for 17 
children; the eldest boy recently was 
graduated from high school. The boy 
has only a fai: 


S\ hol istl record, al- 


Transfers are authorized only when the anticipated 
benefits for the man and the corporation are found to be 
desirable in light of the expense likely to be incurred. 

A desirable transfer, according to CZ thinking, does 
one or more of the following: 

1. Provides the right man for the right job, 

2. Offers opportunity for training the man for a bigger 

position, 


Rewards a deserving employe with a promotion. 


a 
5 
4. Provides continuing opportunity for employment, 


““ 


In a large corporation,” Coney explains, “you can’t 
avoid moving men who are potential management material 
if they are to be provided with experience and opportunity 
for growth. We make this clear to any young man who 
comes into our organization. What we strive for is to 
insure that the right men are moved, at the right time, 
into the right places. 


“While we are 


within, it must still be recognized that, under certain 


great believers in promoting from 


circumstances, it can be more desirable for all concerned 
to go outside the company and hire locally rather than to 
make an unsatisfactory transfer just to fill a position.” 

What about the man who is unwilling to accept a 
transfer with promotion? Does he become a corporate 
discard ? 

Each such case is studied individually and the man’s 
future is evaluated in terms of the reasons and justifica- 
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we took the moves in our stride. We 
vears. He has three all had a sense of 
them at first, a sense (perhaps ficti- 
tious) that we were getting some- 
where. There was much to enjoy in 


adventure about 


emotionally upset. His parents felt 
that the only course was to place the 
boy in a private school and this has 
been done. 

(continued on page 86) 


tion for his feeling. Such considerations as the man’s 
age; the number of moves he has already made; outside 
interest in the community; possible financial losses (as 
with a working wife whose job would be forfeited), and 
other information is weighed to determine whether leth- 
argy and lack of ambition or more logical reasoning is 
behind the decision. 

Take, for instance, the case of a man in his early forties, 
well established in his area after a number of moves 
earlier in his 15-year career with the company. Offered 
a promotion with transfer, he asked, after consideration, 
to be allowed to decline. His superiors said he had that 
privilege and refusal would not be held against him, but 
it was pointed out that his salary had reached the maxi- 
mum that could be paid to him in relation to the status 
of his territory. The man did not like to accept a condition 
of stasis. He was in a dilemma. His superiors explained 
the alternative. 

“As long as this job remains at its present level, it is 
obvious that the limitations on compensation must remain 
constant. But a man of your calibre can remain in his 
position and make that position and the returns from his 
territory better. How about it?” The man who had had 
enough of transfers saw the point. He accepted the chal- 
lenge and is working harder to meet it. 

Often a man who, for valid reasons, has refused a pro- 


(continued on page 86) 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS ey warry wooowarp 


How to Sell 603 Miles an Hour... 


‘That's the problem C. L. Johnson of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
tacing up to. Johnson is Lockheed’s new v-p for engineering and re 
search. But he’s more: He’s the star salesman for the company’s 
newest baby—a 10-passenger, sweptwing JetStar, the latest product 
of Lockheed’s Special Projects Department. Lockheed designed and 
built the JetStar with U.S. Air Force sales in mind. But it wants 
to get the dramatic, breath-takingly fast plane into production for 
private use as well. Who can use it? Big corporations, thinks Lock 
heed. Corporations that want to get key personnel to far-flung places 
in a tearing hurry. So ‘Kelly’ Johnson has been flying in a JetStar 


ver the U.S., inviting leading industrialists in major cities to 


“have the ride of their lives,’ taking deposits on the big bird. Lock- 


heed believes it has an unbeatable combination—Johnson’s salesman 
ship and the plane itself. Johnson, whose amiability should not be 
confused with lack of purpose, believes in what he’s selling: The 
Special Projects group, working under his direction, last year de- 
signed, built and flew the prototype of the JetStar in just 241 days! 
Johnson reports directly to Lockheed’s president, Courtlandt S. Gross, 
draws upon the divisional general managers for manpower, equip- 
ment and facilities needed for each project. He thinks of the JetStar 
as a personal thing, almost flipped with joy when it flew from Edwards 
Air Force Base, Calif., to Marietta, Ga., in three hours and 


ie) 


minutes. So be on the watch: Keily Johnson may drop in out of the 


clouds one fine day and sell you a JetStar! 


No Shirtsleeve Worker, He: Jack MacKinnon Took Some Advice 


It was hot. It was 1929. A young an authority on what was going on to the home office to take over mer- 
man climbed a ladder and, for the in the “outside world,” as he puts it. chandising of canvas shoes and casual 
last time, delivered an armful of All along the sales road for Good- footwear. After the war he became 
shingles to his boss. “Jack,” said the rich—in Boston and in New York manager of national account sales. 
boss, ‘‘you’ll never get rich with you he continued to take marketing He concentrates on self-service mer- 
coat off.”” That’s why John C. Mac- courses. In 1941 he was called back chandising. Here he “fits” daughter. 


Kinnon, new v-p—sales—B. F. Good- 
t 


rich Footwear and Flooring Co (Di- 
vision of the B. F. Goodrich Co.) 
can never be called a shirtsleeves 
worker. For with such capsuled ad- 
vice from his boss—his dad—Mac- 
Kinnon pulled out of the contracting 
business. He took engineering courses 
at Northeastern University and Low- 
ell Institute, got a job at Hood Rub- 
ber Co. a few months before it be- 
came part of the Goodrich family. He 
became a salesman, for ‘‘a good sales- 
man is a business man first.” And a 
good salesman, to Jack MacKinnon, 
knows not only his business but his 
prospects’, too. At one point in his 
sales career he began a monthly news- 
letter to his accounts in which he re- 
viewed retailing and the rubber foot- 
wear situation. In time he became 
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Barbecues are sweeping the suburbs. But: 


|. Why is a movie camera maker spending 


so much in its ‘off season"’ promoting out- 


door cooking? 


How did Thanksgiving and Christmas cran- 


berry sauce get to be a big summer seller? 


Why are so many producers of non-barbe- 


cue products promoting outdoor cooking? 


By GEORGE P. NICHOLAS 


“Men who wouldn’t dream of 
heating a can of soup on the kitchen 
stove leap to the outdoor grill with 
boyish eagerness and complain bitterly 
if their wives so much as prod the 
meat they are cooking.” 

So says H. Allen Smith in his 
Saturday Evening Post story, ‘‘Cook- 
outs Can Be Murder.” 

The murder that Humorist Smith 
discusses is not ptomaine poisoning; 
most hands seem to agree that what 
issues from the barbecue is, more 
often than not, palatable. 

He refers, rather, to the mayhem 


that oft surrounds alfresco cookery 

its maple charcoal cultists, the con- 
troversy regarding use of lighter fluid, 
or suet, the patio chefs who take their 
guests’ cookery advice with more than 
a grain of salt. 

Americans are taking their outdoor 
eating seriously. 

In an effort to capture the growing 
burnt thumb market—or to sell to 
the new market products convention- 
ally limited to use in or near a kitchen 
range—marketers selling foods (and 
some products in no way related to 
foods) are using the outdoor eating 


PEPSI-COLA display, a 75” high cut- 
out, includes a Royal Chef portable 
barbecue grill dealers keep as a prem- 
ium. Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Los 
Angeles, a franchise bottler, brought 
out a display that stands 12’ high. 


SYLVANIA is promoting its Bug Lite, 
a yellow lamp that discourages insects 
from gathering around barbecuers, 
with a Patio-Time promotion. Included 
are a floor bin, pennants and 50” 
banner. The lamp came out last year. 


theme this summer. Some of the pro- 
motions: 


¢ In a joint effort, six marketers 
are spending $1 million in advertising 
selling barbecuers on a “Chick-n- 
Que.” 


@ Nine marketers circulated 13.5 
million copies of a “Let’s Eat Out- 
doors” recipe book via General Mills 
packages and a $350,000 ad in the 
June 28 Post. 


@ Sixty-four marketers and associ- 
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ations are tieing in advertising, super- 
market displays and publicity with a 
“Let’s Eat Outdoors” program con- 
ducted by American Bakers Associa- 
tion. 


e Look distributed 5,000 P-o-P 
kits for its ““Let’s Eat Outdoors” pro- 
motion to supers. 


© The American Weekly placed 
5,177 60-piece display kits in supers 
for 32 advertisers in its June 22 “Pick 


Up and Go on a Picnic” issue. 


e@ Advertisers on NBC radio afhli- 
ates are tieing in on the network’s 
“Summertime Is Outdoor Eating 
Time” promotion, a_ five-week pro- 
gram that began June 16 and is called 
the first editorial promotion in broad- 


casting. 


e A smorgasbord of individual 
promotions have been held or are be- 
ing held. Included are Sylvania’s 
Patio Time, Keystone Camera’s Patio 
Party, Swift’s Outdoor Holiday, 
Hires’ Outdoor Living, Orange 
Crush’s Outdoor Living Is Fun, Ar- 
mour’s Qutdoor Cooking, Philip 
Morris’ Eat Outdoors Time, Kaiser’s 
Cookin’ on Coals. 


Why Barbecues? 


Why are marketers promoting bar- 
becues? Often it’s more than a hope 
to sell the outdoor eaters big eaters, 
to a man! Or an attempt to bring 
their kitchen-bound products  out- 
doors. 

For National Cranberry Associa- 
tion, a participant in the Chick-n-Que 
promotion, the reason was to increase 
summer sales of a traditionally winter 
product. 

One of the more successful grower 
co-operatives, National Cranberry 
Association markets under its Ocean 
Spray label some 80% of the nation’s 
canned cranberry sauce. The product 
has 94% distribution, one of the high- 
est among grocery products. 

But even only 10 years ago, sales 
during the eight summer months 
were 10% of total. Grocers would 
ask jobbers to remove the stock from 
their shelves at the end of the holiday 
season. 

Faced with this problem, the com- 
pany decided to begin an all-out push 
to make its product a year-round 
seller. Consistent summertime pro- 
motion has increased sales during the 
eight summer months from 10% to 
45% in the past 10 years. The budget 
has been increased by 25% in the past 
five years. 

Where the company spent 20% of 
its budget during the summer, it now 
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Outdoor Eating Market: Big and Growing 


“Although the volume for the outdoor eating accessories 
market is nearly $100 million annually, only about a third of 
U. S. families have any kind of outdoor grill or fireplace. 

“Although three-quarters of U. S. families eat at least one meal 
outdoors in a year, they could be eating many more in the open 
air with the right kind of encouragement.” 


The speaker is Jack Matthes, advertising manager for Gen- 
eral Mills baking mixes. He helped provide some of the en- 
couragement by organizing the nine-company “Let’s Eat Out- 
doors” recipe book promotion. 

Put end to end, the nine billion hot dogs consumed last year 
would, probably, reach from the grill to the furthest barbecuer 
—but not back. (1955 consumption: five billion.) 

Other proofs of this growing outdoor eating market: 

Sales of charcoal briquets leaped from 60,000 tons in 1952 to 
155,000 last year. Dollar volume of briquets and lump charcoal 
increased from $10 million in 1946 to $54 miltion in 1956. Outdoor 
furniture, a $235 million market, is up 45% in two years. Out- 
door lighting is a $§ million industry. 

Once supplying a minority market consisting largely of Boy 
Scouts, hunters and fishermen, barbecue supply makers have 
shifted their offensive to the mass market. 

A survey by National Family Opinion for Du Pont indicated 
81% of families eat outdoors in summer. Meredith in 1956 found 
21% of Better Homes & Gardens subscribers purchased a port- 
able grill within the last three years. As for eating away from 
the back yard (patio), the Department of Agriculture says the 
use of government parks and forests doubled in 15 years. 


Reasons for the boom: the move to the suburbs, increased 
leisure, more autos, longer vacations, family living and better 
barbecue equipment available through more outlets. 

The grills, skewers and shish kKabobers that outdoor chefs 
cook their food with have been easier to come by. The line is 
sold in super markets and department, drug, sporting goods, 
garden, variety, TBA stores. In many of the high volume, low 
markup outlets, barbecue supplies are often used as promotional 
items. A good many find their way into back yards as premiums. 

Formerly one-season affairs that were dismantled and dis- 
carded in the fall, grills now are available for as high as $400. 
They have features such as removable legs for winter fireplace 
cooking, folding parts for easier transportation, stainless steel 


construction, and luxury attachments like motorized spits. 


spends 50%. And because it feels 
Ocean Spray has more sales potential 
as part of the fixin’s for barbecue than 
the holiday turkey—ads will promote 
the product as “the natural mate for 
meat’—the company will soon be 
spending more for advertising during 
the summer than winter. 

As its part sponsorship of the 
Chick-n-Que promotion, National 
Cranberry Association ran full-page 
four-color ads in the June Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall’s, July Good 
Housekeeping, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. It also supplied a wrap-around 
banner for super-market baskets as 
part of the group P-o-P kit. 

The other Chick-n-Que partici- 
pants: National Broiler Council, 
Coca-Cola, MclIlhenny Co. (Tabasco 


sauce), Reynolds wrap and Mazola. 


All ran ads promoting the Chick-n- 
Que menu: barbecued chicken, sauce 
made of Tabasco and Mazola, Ocean 
Spray, potatoes baked in Reynolds 
wrap, Coca-Cola. Ads were specifi- 
cally signed for the promotion or ran 
as part of the participating marketers’ 
regular contracts. 

To merchandise the advertising, 
participants supplied stores P-o-P ma- 
terial that was distributed by their 
salesmen, jobbers or bottlers. Some 
50,000 kits were distributed. Rey- 
nolds salesmen acted as temporary 
area chairmen, setting up meetings 
for participants’ reps to distribute the 
store materials. Cost of the kits: 
$200,000. 

Materials included, besides the 
wrap-around for the super-market 
basket, 18,000 three-dimensional life- 
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Selling the Burnt Thumb Market 


(continued) 


size pole displays with an ‘Everything 
Chick-n-Que’ 


ich supers displayed the six prod 


for a banner, under 


offered: do ible-face 24+” 

14” by 17” price 

11” shelf talkers, and pads 
Co-op advertising was of- 


\lso 
36” banners, 
614” by 

recipes 
fered to dealers. 

In other advertising by the 
ads promoting the menu and prod- 
icts ran (in full-page, full-color) in 
This Week, Parade, The American 
W eekly, First Three Market Group 
Sunday supplements, Life, Cosmopoli 
tan, Holiday, Sunset, Redbook 
The New Yorker. 


1 , 
Television ads 


group, 


and 


were on Disney- 
id, Queen For a Day, It Could Be 
Matinee Theater, in addi- 


to spots and local radio. 


and 


KAISER ALUMINUM is promoting its quilted foil for use 
in barbecues with a “Cookin’ on Coals” display. The unit 
offers an aluminum Hawaiian torch for $2.50 and box end. 
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Probably the most effective group 
campaign of its type this year, Chick- 
n-Que made its mark because partici- 
pants agreed it would be their big 
campaign of the summer and they 
were no strangers to each other. 

The six staged a similar, smaller- 
scale ‘“Chick-n-Que” last summer. In 
1956, the first promotion in this series 
had as participants, Wesson, Accent, 
Alcoa, Grandma’s molassas, ‘Tabasco, 
Ocean Spray and Broiler Council. 

In addition to the advertising and 
displays, group members cooperated 
on publicity. (A recipe Coca-Cola 
sent out featured a “White Tie 
Chick-n-Que’’—with bird in white 
sauce, } 

Coca-Cola was one of 32 marketers 
participating in The American W eek- 
ly’s fifth picnic promotion. ‘Titled 
“PickUp and Go on a Picnic,” the 
promotion was the biggest in adver- 
tising revenue and number of partici- 
pants for the supplement. The A meri- 
an Weekly prepared 60-piece P-o-P 
kits for distribution to 5,177 coopera- 
ting supers, including Kroger, Safe- 
way, Acme, Grand Union, American 
Stores, Jewel and Food Fair. A re- 
tail listing of participating chains was 
included in the editorial section. 

Included among the 
were such unlikely picnic prospects as 
Kent and Heinz baby United 


Fruit Co., which has promoted ba- 


advertisers 


foods. 


nanas for interior decoration, and re- 
ducing and/or fattening diets in the 
same ad, showed a Kebabanana, a 
barbecue specialty with green pepper, 
bacon, meat balls and a certain elon- 
gated yellow fruit. 

Coca-Cola also tied in with RCA- 
Victor in a “Portable Pleasure” pro- 
motion for Coke and RCA portable 
television sets. Appliance stores dis- 
played portables in outdoor settings 
along with Coca-Cola coolers. A 
window poster invited passers-by in 
for a free Coke. 

Some 13.5 million consumers have 
an outdoors eating recipe book. About 
six million got it wrapped with pack- 
ages of General Mills’ Bisquick prod- 
ucts. The others got it as part of The 
Saturday Evening Post's largest food 
ad: a $350,000 group insertion in the 
June 28 issue consisting of a 28-page 
booklet (the size of a quarter page 
Post ad) and the center spread. 

The book is said to be the biggest- 
circulating eating guide ever pub- 
lished. 

The nine participants: General 
Mills, American Dairy Association, 
Coleman Co., Corn Products, Dixie 
Cup, Hormel, McCormick & Co., 
Nestle, Stokely-Van Camp. 

This ‘“‘Let’s Eat Outdoors” 
paign was originated by 
Matthes, advertising manager 
General Mills’ baking mixes. 


cam- 
Jack 


tor 


R. T. FRENCH CO. is backing its promotion of French’s 
Barbecue Sauce with a purchase-price refund. Dealers are 
offered shelf talkers, newspaper mats and this display. 


YOUR FUL! PURCHASE \ 


\ PRICE REFONDED 
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(General Mills’ agency, Knox 
Reeves Advertising, Inc., placed the 
ad.) Ad Manager Matthes coordi- 
nated meetings of the 25 to 30 peo- 
ple involved in the preparation of the 
86-recipe booklet and store program. 

He said development of the pro- 
gram began in March 1957 after the 
company’s own “big smash” recipe 
book ad in Coronet and packages 
proved so successful. (General Mills 
followed with another in the January 
1958 Ladies’ Home Journal.) Re- 
tailers were aware of the pulling 
power of the book-packages, which 
was a big factor in the stores’ sup- 
port of the program, Matthes says. 

Included in the 15,000 29-piece 
store kits distributed by the nine 
companies and the Post: banners, 
wire hangers, shelf talkers and 8,000 
end-of-aide displays for Bisquick and 
Dixie Cups. The magazine took a 
spread in Supermarket News to sell 
stores on tieing in. Curtis Circulation 
Co. printed special material to mer- 
chandise the June 28 issue. 


Participants Push on Own 


In addition to the group advertis- 
ing and display, most of the partici- 
pants tied in their other promotional 
activities to the campaign. 

Perhaps the most active of these 
was Geo. A. Hormel & Co., canner 
of Spam, Dinty Moore beef stew, 
chili, and packer of frankfurters. 

The company tied in displays of its 
two divisions: Packing Division for 
super-market meat departments and 
Flavor-Sealed Division for canned 
goods. ‘The promotion marked the 
first time efforts of the two divisions 
were integrated, says Stuart Lane, 
Flavor-Sealed national accounts mer- 
chandising manager, who was in 
charge of the promotion. Manager 
Lane calls it the best yet by Hormel. 

To promote Spam as a picnic prod- 
uct, the company took junior pages 
in Ladies’ Home Journal and Better 
Homes & Gardens, giving a recipe 
for “Spamwiches.” In This Week 
and Parade, it promoted a picnic 
casserole made with Spam and elbow 
macaroni. (The dish was cooked up 
for picnic going; it is prepared the 
night before, left in the refrigerator 
and taken the next day.) 

Hormel tied in local advertising 
and promotions with Creamette Co., 
a Minneapolis-based macaroni maker 
strong in the regions where Hormel 
was promoting outdoor eating. 

Newspaper ads paid for jointly by 
the two marketers gave the recipe 
for the casserole. In addition, Cream- 
ettes elbow macaroni packs gave the 
recipe. Ad mats on a co-op basis also 
gave the recipe. 
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Your Picture of Easy Living 


Some 55% of Keystone Camera’s business is in the last four 
months of the year. The barbecue craze would seem to offer 
little for a movie camera maker. 

But Keystone has a $150,000 advertising campaign this sum- 
mer aimed at getting consumers to buy a movie camera for their 
next barbecue. And to back up the advertising, it’s using barbe- 
cue equipment as consumer premiums and combination displays- 
premiums for dealers. 

A little far out? R. C. Berner, executive v-p for marketing at 
Keystone, thinks not. 


He says prime motives for movie camera buying are to record 
pleasurable family events like vacationing or the new baby— 
and a back yard barbecue fits into this category. 

Keystone, which had a record 1957 (sales were 400% above 
1952), says it ranks with Eastman and Bell & Howell in the 
movie camera market. It expects a 15% increase this year and 
V-P Berner says the barbecue promotion should go a long way 
in helping it achieve this. (The movie camera makers are sell- 
ing a prime market: Only five million consumers own movie 
cameras, while 30 million can afford them.) 


To sell the idea of taking movies at barbecues, Keystone is 
running full-page color ads in Life, Holiday and Parents’. Locally, 
there are two-color, 1,000 line ads with dealer listings, as well 
as full-page co-op ads. Keystone offers 70 mats promoting the 
program. Its $150,000 ad budget does not include co-op. 


Ads offer a booklet, “How to Run a Keystone Outdoor Movie 
Party,” that suggests recipes, games, ways to take movies and 
describes the line. Some 250,000 booklets were printed. 


The premiums come as part of three displays. A window unit 
featuring a giant color mural of the magazine ad barbecue scene 
includes a grill for dealers. There is an in-store island display 
with a patio umbrella-table that dealers keep. The third is an 
island display of cameras on an outdoor tea wagon. The tea 
wagons are premiums to consumers and are offered in the co-op 
mats. Keystone supplies other barbecue equipment at cost to 
stores that want an extensive consumer premium promotion. 

The company sold dealers on the program with salesmen’s 
visits, advertising and direct mail. Double-page spreads were 
taken in the photo businesspapers. Broadsides and giant post- 
cards showed the displays. 

To give the sales force data on the promotion, Keystone held 
a three-day meeting with top regional managers. They were 
provided with kits of instructions on how to put on similar meet- 
ings for salesmen in their territories. Dealer sample rooms were 
set up in key cities. 


The ad schedule: 3/5-page four- 
color ads in 16 Sunday supplements, 
additional black and white newspaper 
ads from 200 to 600 lines in 14 of 
the markets, smaller ads in 166 other 
markets. 
Displays cost another $25,000. 

lo back its participation in the 
Post promotion, McCormick & Co. 
placed 10,000 “McCormick 
3arbecue Headquarters” bins in super 
markets. A double bin with a di- 
nensional back for flexibility, the red 
brick-designed display was the best in 


Space costs were $75,000. 


some 


the company’s history, according to 
Charles C. McCormick, sales promo- 
tion manager, who coordinated the 
ompany’s participation in the pro- 


+ 


otion. 


McCormick Ties in Ads 


An additional “Let’s Eat Out 
doors” ad (full-page in color) ran in 
the June 23 Life. It promoted black 
pepper, garlic salt, minced onion and 
barbecue spice, a mixture introduced 
last summer. To merchandise the 
Life ad, McCormick ran ads in five 
super-market business papers. 

General Mills bought a spread in 
Look and featured the promotion on 
ts daytime CBS television properties. 

Ihe Coleman Co., Inc., probably 

tt more out of the promotion than 

other participants. Producer of 
amp stoves, portable tables and cool- 
*rs (as well as appliances), 
pany was the only barbecue supply 
iker among the nine. The promo- 
tion enabled it to place its products, 
formerly confined to display in hard- 
ware and sporting goods stores, in 
high trafic super markets. 

Coleman encouraged hardware and 
sporting goods dealers to tie in pro- 
motions with local super markets. It 
used ads in eight 
Mailings were sent weekly to its 500 
distributors. 

Dixie Cup Co., the only other non- 
food participant, tied in with ads on 
sponsored sections of 13 daytime 
NBC television women’s programs 


the com- 


businesspapers. 


and two participations. 

Stokely Van-Camp, Inc., provided 
special P-o-P material to tie in with 
the. group kit. A banner proclaimed 
“Picnic Time is Bean Time.” Its 
advertising schedule: the Labor Day 
issue of Life, newspaper ads and tele- 
vision spots. 

Aluminum foil sales dip as the 
mercury climbs. But, because the 
product has more uses at a barbecue 
than do even paper napkins, Kaiser 
is backing its aluminum foil, now in 
its second summer of national distri 
bution, with its second barbecue pro- 
motion. The company is using net- 
work TV, displays and a premium. 
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LETS EAT OUTDOORS LETS EAT OUTDOORS 


Mc CORMICK 


McCORMICK & CO. merchandised its 
participation in the Post ad by placing 
10,000 red brick-designed displays with 
dimensional backs in super markets. 


Says Neal Robinson, Kaiser’s con- 
sumer foil sales manager, “Probably 
no single utensil contributes more to 
the fun and success of outdoor cook- 
ing than heavyweight foil—quilted, 
of course. You can cook food in or 
on heavyweight foil, serve from foil, 
and dispose of it without washing 
pots and pans. 

“You can line the bottom of a grill 
with foil to reflect heat and speed 
cooking. When the ashes are lifted 
out, the fire box is left clean. Foil 
keeps hot foods hot, cold foods cold.” 

Kaiser’s ‘Cookin’ on Coals” pro- 
motion: commercials for barbecues on 
the company’s Sunday eve ‘“Maver- 
ick” program, (ABC-TV) tie-in 
mats, super-market displays, includ- 
ing leaflets with barbecue recipes and 
a sample of Kaiser’s consumer prem- 
ium, a spun aluminum Hawaiian out- 
door torch. The torch, a $4.98 re- 
tailer, is mounted on a 6’ mahogany 
pole. It is offered at $2.50 and a box 
end. 

These marketers agree barbecue ad- 
vertising and merchandising will help 
sell existing products. But Sylvania 
is one company outside the barbecue 
equipment field that found the trend 
influenced product development. 

The company is marketing a “Bug 
Lite,” a yellow lamp that discourages 
bugs from gathering about evening 
barbecuers. While not the first lamp 
maker to bring out this product Syl- 
vania is the first national marketer 
to package the bug light with a two- 
purpose metal holder: with spike for 
staking in the ground or screws for 
mounting on the porch roof. 

A $4.95 retailer, the package is 
selling through super markets more 
than any other type of retail outlet. 
Supers were chosen because of three 


factors, according to Herm Shreiner, 
retail sales manager. 

First, results of a $250,000 21-city 
study now being completed by Audits 
& Surveys Co. indicate 60% of vol- 
ume for the product is through sup- 
ers. Then, Shreiner feels, supers are 
beginning to welcome high ticket 
items. Finally, an aggressive promo- 
tion is putting the product in super 
markets. “Bulbs must be promoted 
because they are not traffic items,” 
Shreiner says. 

The first summertime promotion 
for Sylvania lamps (volume ordinar- 
ily tapers off in summer because of 
daylight saving times), it is helping 
make consumer products a more im- 
portant part of the corporation’s mar- 
keting strategy. 

Included in the promotion: free 
displays for retailers, consisting of a 
floor bin, a 50” banner, eight pen- 
nants, including two blank ones for 
tie-ins, and a counter basket. Some 
7,000 super markets are expected to 
take part in the promotion. 

Because the American Indian was 
the original outdoor eater in this 
country, The R. T. French Co. has 
built its summer display material on 
this theme. Included are a dump bin 
for five cases of mustard and P-o-P 
materials for tie-ins. The product 
is being advertised in what the com- 
pany calls the most intensive summer 
campaign of any mustard maker. The 
schedule: a total of 21 full-page color 
ads in McCall’s, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Better Homes & Gardens, Good 
Housekeeping, Farmer 
and True Story. 


Progressive 


Let's Sleep Outdoors 


Indians also figure in the summer 
promotion for Welch’s grape juice. 
To tie in with its Pow ’n Wow tele- 
vision commercials, the company of- 
fers a teepee as a premium. 

Swift is repeating its “Outdoor 
Cooking” promotion with advertising 
and displays. In the Charlotte, N. C., 
market, a coupon offer was held for 
the Arthur Godfrey barbecue pit. 

Orange-Crush Co. switched its 
summer promotion this year with an 
“Outdoor Living Is Fun” theme. 
The company is offering a barbecue 
fork as a premium. (Previous sum- 
mer offers: balloons, shoulder patches 
and rock ’n’ roll records.) 

The offer is backed with radio, 
television, newspaper and outdoor 
ads, as well as P-o-P material that 
bills the fork as “‘a must for back yard 
chefs and a thoughtful gift that will 
save many burned fingers.” 

The display materials were de- 
signed to give supers tie-in possibili- 
ties. Says A. E. Repenning, sales v-p: 
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with buying power... 


THE INDIANAPOLIS AREA* 


@ Yep, it's a double-barrelled opportunity! Bigger than you think and *THE 45-COUNTY TRADING AREA 
richer than most! Here over 2,000,000 people buy more because they THAT'S BIGGER THAN YOU THINK! 
have more. Average annual income per family is $6,882 in Indianapolis 
alone—20% above the national average and 9th among cities of over 
600,000.t Retail sales per family average $4,615 per year, 6th among 
cities of over 600,000.t And with 58.4% coverage by The Star and 
The News, you can give 'em both barrels for sales and profit. Write 
for complete market data today! 


; Population: 2,029,000 
| Income: $3,430,000,000 
Retail Sales: $2,174,000,000 

Coverage: 58.4% by 

The Star and The News 


+ Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, 1957. 


Gun: 41 Cal. Remington Derringer. ; 
way 
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tt, NEWS... 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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“This is the type of promotion which 
should benefit everybody—the bottler, 
the store owner and the customer. 
The bottler has a dynamic promotion 
which he can take to the chain or 
independent super market, or the 
small grocery store with equal value. 

“The store owner has a promotion 
which ties in related long profit items 
and so means more income for him. 
The customer benefits because the 
promotion focuses attention on the 
items he needs to enjoy his favorite 
summertime leisure activity—outdoor 
living.” 

Root beer-maker Hires, and Pi- 
oneer, producer of men’s accessories, 
had a joint program. Retailers sell- 
ing the Pioneer line showed a barbe- 
cue scene in their windows along 
with a Hires display. Booklets with 
barbecue recipes and description of 
the Pioneer line were included in 
Hires cartons. 

Because The American Home's 
survey indicates 92% of families take 
cookies with them on picnics, Sun- 
shine Biscuits again chose an outdoor 
eating theme for its summer promo- 
tion. 

(Sunshine, which is the nation’s 
number two biscuit maker and sells 
one fifth of the market, says crackers 
and cookies were probably the first 


Slugging it Out 


“The company that crawis 
into a corner these days may 
never get out of it. The com- 
pany that keeps slugging it out 
will be the first to come back. 
And it will take industry posi- 
tions away from the guy who 
panicked when the going got a 
little rough.” 

Don G. Mitchell 
Chairman of the Board 
and President 

Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 


convenience foods.) It’s ““Let’s Have 
a Picnic” displays include more than 
100,000 pieces. 

Alcoa’s display for its aluminum 
foil takes the form of a rustic red 
chuck wagon. Dealers are encouraged 
to pile into the wagon related out- 
door cooking items. 

Pepsi-Cola has a 75” cutout dis- 
play of a barbecuer against a patio 
background. Included is a barbecue 
grill dealers keep as a premium. 

Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Los An- 
geles, a franchise bottler serving the 


30,000 square mile area, got out a 
12’ high display of a barbecuer atop 
a Pepsi display. 

Philip Morris is repeating last sum- 
mer’s offer of a complete store-wide 
P-o-P kit, “It’s Eat Outdoors Time 
Again.” Included are 50 picnic tote 
bags as consumer premiums. 

Carnation Co., top canned evapo- 
rated milk maker which sells one- 
third of the market, is repeating last 
summer’s “Bunnburger” drive. The 
program is designed to build sales of 
related items in meat, dairy, grocery 
and bakery departments. 

The advertising schedule this year: 
color ads in Life, American Weekly, 
Parade, Family Weekly, five inde- 
pendent Sunday supplements. Other 
ads are in Household, Modern Ro- 
mances, Progressive Farmer, Farm 
Journal, True Story, Grit, Ebony. 
Two CBS network television pro- 
grams are being used: Burns and 
Allen, and Art Linkletter’s House 
Party. 

With all the promotions being 
offered to sell the market, retailers 
are finding themselves embarrassed by 
a surfeit of riches. Says L. B. Smith, 
president of the 58-store ‘Thorofare 
chain, “I’ve been offered 21 of these 
promotions. Now I’m going to sit 
down and choose one.” ® 


Follow-up Doubles the Sale 


By WAYNE BURLESON 
General Sales Manager 
Permaglas Division, A. O. Smith Corp 


Our vice-president of marketing, 
Stan Wolkenheim, and his wife de- 
cided that she should have a car. 
And she thought she’d like to have a 
Chevrolet with a moderate amount 
of equipment. The Wolkenheim’s 
went to Ruby Chevrolet in Milwau- 
kee, where Mr. Hirschfeldt, a sales- 
man on the floor, greeted them. 

Hirschfeldt took them to a car of 
the type they had in mind. The first 
thing that impressed Stan was that 
his approach wasn’t the usual, “‘it’s 
got the standard equipment,” or what- 
ever the patter is; instead, he pointed 
out the way the bumper was mounted, 
the way the fender was assembled, a 
new device for making certain there 
would be less rattle and a smoother 
ride. Stan tells us that Hirschfeldt 
actually got him and his wife inter- 
ested in some of the features that, in 
the past, no salesman had ever thought 
of discussing. Net result: Mrs. Wol- 
kenheim now drives that Chevrolet. 
But the story doesn’t end there. 

A week later Hirschfeldt called 


Wolkenheim and told him he had 
been observing that a number of 
Chevrolets had been coming in for 
service—that a certain knob had been 
breaking off because of some defect. 
Hirschfeldt asked Wolkenheim to 
bring in his wife’s car and said that 
he, himself, would see that the part 
was replaced with a new one. 

Wolkenheim was further impressed 
with an attitude toward service that 
led a salesman to alert his customer 
to problems that might arise. Three 
weeks later Wolkenheim got another 
call, this one reminding him that it 
was about time for the 1,000-mile 
check-up. Hirschfeldt said he’d like 
to know when the car would be 
brought in so that he could set aside 
time to observe the work. 

There was a third call a couple of 
weeks later on some other service mat- 
ter, then a fourth call just about three 
weeks ago. And that’s the call that’s 
behind this story. Hirschfeldt said: 

“Mr. Wolkenheim, I drove along 
behind you on Capitol Drive this 


morning while you were driving to 
work and I noticed that you drive a 
"54 Buick—the big Buick. And | 
can’t but feel that you must have some 
thoughts about wanting a ’58 Buick. 
Now, I know a man in your position 
would be interested in another big 
Buick or perhaps a Cadillac. I'll tell 
you what, I followed you on the way 
to work and I noticed that you park 
your car in a little square out in 
front of the big building. I’m sending 
an appraiser over to your plant and 
I would appreciate it if you’d ar- 
range for him to get in so he can 
take a look at your car. When I get 
his report I’m going to send you the 
figures on what it will cost you to 
drive the Chevrolet Impala. 

“Now many men in your type of 
position are finding that the Impala 
is just the car for them. Further, I'd 
like to arrange for you to drive an 
Impala for a couple of days.” 

It should be no surprise to anyone 
that Stan Wolkenheim now drives 
up to our Science Building in Mil- 
waukee every day in his new Impala. 

That wasn’t high pressure selling. 
This was selling based on service for 
the customer’s good. It helped the 
prospect see the advantages this par- 
ticular salesman had to offer. ® 
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THE DETROIT NEWS A‘ 
THE HIGHEST CIRCULATION 


ur 


THE NEWS 


Free Press 


THE NEWS 


Free Press 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


472,191 weekdays 
588,989 Sunday 


453,598 weekdays 
503,354 Sunday 


400,874 weekdays 
506,252 Sunday 


TRADING AREA CIRCULATION 


459,973 weekdays 
538,063 Sunday 


352,356 weekdays 
343,201 Sunday 


376,745 weekdays 
395,163 Sunday 


AEC figures for the six months period ending 3/31/58 


The Detroit News always has been Detroit’s 
best advertising buy. Now, The News not 
only has the biggest audience in Michigan, 


it has the biggest in its history. 


Through The News you can reach most of 
the families with stable incomes in the 
profitable six-county trading area — where 
98% of Detroit’s retail business originates. 
That is why The News leads in practically 
every advertising classification, and carries 
more linage than both other Detroit news- 
papers combined. 


The Detroit News 


Eastern Office 
Pacific Office 


JULY 18, 


260 Madison Ave., New York 
785 Market St., San Francisco 


Chicago Office 
Miami Beach The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 


435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
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Is Bribery in the Air—Today? 


This question has just been put to Sales Management's Sales 


Leadership Panel: "If you are asked for payoffs, are they requested: 


More frequently today than five years ago? 
Less frequently? 
About the same? 


Total 


Bribes — and People Who 


One of SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Sales Leadership Panelist’s said re- 
cently: 

“My most important long range 
problem is combating the buyer who 
bribes and under-the-table 
is completely unscrupu- 


S atter 


“Tmprudent” Presidential aide, 
Sherman Adams, by his self-admitted 
acceptance of free hotel suites, free 
a vicuna coat and 
an oriental rug from his businessman 
friend, Bernard Goldfine, has caused 
the question to be raised, once again, 
of what attempt to 
influence a person. 

The instances that make the head- 
lines are, 


meals and setups, 


constitutes an 


of course, those involving 
well-known public figures 
Sherman Adams and General Harry 
Vaughn of the Truman era. But the 
cases involving relations between the 
salesman and a buyer or prospect are 
of greater concern to business. 

The present flurry of public in- 
terest in the subject of possible intent 
to influence improperly apparently 
does not indicate that our public o1 
business morals have deteriorated in 
the past five years. 

When we asked members of the 
Sales Leadership Panel if bribery and 
under-the-table among 
their problems we promised that we 
would not quote them, but would only 
show their answers in the composite. 


such as 


deals are 


So with those ground rules we an- 
ticipated that Panelists would be 
candid, or at least reasonably frank 
in their answers. 
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The table above can be taken as 
a reasonably accurate reflection of 
today’s Note that 30% of 
the Panelists responding to this par- 
ticular question on payoffs say that 
they are asked today less frequently 
for payoffs than only five years ago. 
This far outshadows the 18% who 
report intimations that bribes would 
be acceptable. 

We told Panelists, “We assume 
you have turned down requests for 
payoffs. Accordingly, you lost the 
business.”” 35% said that they did. 
But, encouragingly, 65% report they 
still get the same amount of business. 
So it is two to one in favor of an 
ethically stiff backbone in 
dealing with the chiseling buyer. 

It may be that sales executive 
members of the Sales Leadership 
Panel who have acceded to requests 
for payoffs did not dare or did not 
care to respond to this particular in- 
quiry. But when we tabulated the 
answers of Panelists who responded 
to the question, “How often, if at all, 
in the past year, have your salesmen 
reported to you that buyers have 
sought some kind of personal pay- 
off ?”’, we found: 


ethics. 


correct, 


118 said never. 

17 said seldom. 

13 said once. 

11 said three times. 

10 said several times. 
7 said twice. 

6 said rarely. 

6 said very frequently. 
4 said five times. 


18% 
30%, 
52%, 


100%, 


Seek Them 


4 said six times. 

1 said a dozen times. 

1 said ten to twenty times. 

1 said about once a month they 
hear ‘““What’s in it for me?” 

1 said they get “hints” only. 


Who are the buyers who seek pay- 
ofts from the salesmen of Panelists? 


Here’s how the Panelists reported: 


3%, small retail store buyers. 
9%, small institution buyers. 


20%, miscellaneous (‘‘front men,” 


municipalities, co-op buyers, buyers in 
larger New York discount operations, 
and buyers for concessions). 

22%, buyers who have been with 
their company for a long time. 


52%, buyers in large firms. 


Why do prospects or customers re- 
sort to shake-downs? 


Sales Leadership Panelists tell us 
that their customers have sought pay- 
offs from their salesmen in order to 
make it possible for the salesmen: 


To retain the business. This is true 
for 29% of the Panelists. 

To break into the prospect’s firm. A 
whopping 55% report this to be true. 

To obtain a bigger share of the 
business. A very large 51% contend 
that this is the reason. 

(Note that the percentages add to 
more than 100% because Panelists 
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the secret 
behind the trend 
to The Houston Post 


In Houston, only The 
Post has shown a gain in 
retail advertising linage 


for five consecutive 


LOCAL , a 
ACCEPTANCE 


THE HOUSTON POST | 
Nation Warned i. LS. Trust Co Fee List 
iM “Economic 3 


\ame- More la ojslators 
Defeat by Reds « ’ 


Cae 


The Post's all time cir- 
culation high — 216,209 
daily — combined with The Post is read more by both 
journalistic excellence, ee, EE ee Op OE men and women than any other 
makes your advertising : a eee 6 . , 
more effective, more 
economical. 


Houston newspaper* 


i 
Houston — 
mw the South's largest market. 


Represented Nationally, by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt Oveta Culp Hobl 
* Studies by Daniel Starch and Staff Chairman of the Board President 
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r more of the three 


“What 
*TS request 
the Panelists 


luding vaca- 


several 

Fo ex- 

on an 

down $10, anothe1 

$20, one $25, an- 

highest was $100. 

However, one Panelist reported $20 
laily. One exceptionally greedy 
hiseler asked for $800-$1,000 per 


’ 
ll onth! 


What kinds of merchandise do 
people who successfully shake down 


2 


wan 


Guns, whiskey, hand tools, sport- 


n gifts, radio and 
I'V sets, fire protection items, elec- 


g goods, personal 
shavers, fishing tackle, clothing, 
appl ances, paints, ift certificates, 


lateur radio gear, Christmas gifts. 


When people prefer a variety of 


2 


payotts, what do they request: 

Lush entertainment, dealer service 
without pay, personal gifts, extra en- 
tertainment, rebate at end of year, 
vacation 


liquor. One pseudo 
haritable character 


asked To! a 
‘donation to tavorite charity. 
greedy 
“buyer who 
suggested a home improvement cost- 


000.” 


ut perhaps the most 


of all is the 


) 


ing $ 


In Key 
East Coast 
Markets 


. MacMillan is out to lunch and won’t be back until you’re gone” 


How did some of the Panelists’ 
salesmen handle requests for payofts? 


26 said they simply refused. 
10 said they refused politely. 
5 said they ignored the request. 


4 said “it’s contrary to company 
policy. 


What advice do sales executives 
give their salesmen about how to turn 
down requests for payoffs? 

Just don’t fall for it at any cost 
or under any circumstances. 

Advise “We could raise prices and 
maintain low 
give-away. 

Just say “Thanks, but no thanks.” 


Say that size of company and 


v1ve—Or prices —no 


(Donnelly Adv.) 


Since 1850 


the ultimate in Outdoor Advertising 


strict accounting procedures make it 
impossible. 

Simply state company is not in a 
position to give anything but products 
and service. 

Tell them they report such de- 
mands to management. 

Say the Home office does not pe 
nit. 

Pretend to misunderstand the sug- 
gestion and introduce a new subject. 

Say, ‘Sorry, we do not want busi 
ness on that basis.” 

Never give anything’ without 
getting something in return. 

Say, “Ill try to work it out with 


the boss.’ 


Say, “Go to hell” in a nice way. ® 


B 


From 
Maine 


FOR INFORMATION ON ALL OUR MARKETS | to 
CALL BOSTON, MASS., JAmaica 2-8800 


Florida 
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NEW 1958 MARKET BROCHURE FOR THE 
NATIONS 280 METROPOLITAN MARKETS! 


Pick the Markets that 


HTED SALES ESTIMATES 
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9 
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greensboro News and Rea 


0, NORTH CAROLINA 


ented in this exclu 


GREENSBOR 


WRITE ADVERTISING RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Greensbore 
News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


New York 


Palmer Building 


nOo7 
tO & 


“4 
, 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 


366 Madison Avenue 


Kansas City 


Pay Oil! 


’ 
6th Annual Edition 
Greensboro News-Record 

Market Brochure, based 


: upon authentic data 


from Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power 
and U.S. Bureau of Census 


WV 


NOW AVAILABLE FREE 


Pick the markets that pay off! Put 
your advertising and sales promo- 
tional efforts into those specific 
major markets that have proven 
their value on the basis of actual 
sales. In this brochure you will find 
the ranking of ALL 280 Metropol- 
itan Market Areas by dollar vol- 
ume in descending order for all 
basic sales classifications. You will 
find the 1957 over 1948 Gains or 
Losses for each of the 280 Metro- 
politan Market Areas in all basic 
sales classifications as well as the 
Top 100 Metropolitan Markets in 
the nation and the Top 25 Metro- 
politan Markets in the South. This 
accurate, authentic information 
will give you a source of market 
comparison and a yardstick for 
measuring the sales performance 
of your company. Write today 
for your free copy. 


OR JANN & KELLEY 


Newspaper Representatives 


San Francisco 
111 Sutter St. 


Detroit 
926 Buhl Building 


Los Angeles 
West 7th Street 


1009 Baltimore Ave. 
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Molly Goldberg says she likes be- 
ing a guest on the Pat “Bloom” show. 
What a doll! 


THE SCRATCH PAD After he'd filled my order, 1 said 


By T. Harry Thompson 


ndustrial Service, 


sent me a quarter in ad- 


inswering a simple ques 
newspaper-reading. How 
been going on? 
* 
tion: Where vou get son ething 


Cicco § Bar Pitts 


name their 


called it ‘Quits.’ 
e 
was a nice 16-page analysis of 


ition The New York Times put 


* 
Ocala’s Bea Westcott hopes het 
logar r a hair spray is new: “A 


2 
Until better accolades come along, 
ill have to do: “Miss Chi 


ichigan Posture Queen.” 


a nearby room 
who wakes you out of a sound sleep 
by drawing a bath at 4:45 a.m.! 

s 
on what used to be a local 
: “Style-Craft Sid, the Seat- 
Kid.”’ And here’s one for Sid: 
town’s lowest cover-charge.”’ 
° 
Speaking of signs, I liked this one 


Wanamaker’s: “3.00 Handbags 


. 

English as she is wrote by profes- 
sionals: ‘Let us face it Mark Harris, 
a person who has drank nothing but 
beer all their lives seldom think about 
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to a young clerk in one of our state 
liquor-stores: “Are you sure you 
don’t want to see my draft-card?” 
He said: “No, Sir. You've got it 

made!” 

+ 

Se “*We're Spending $292,000,000 
champagne. From a letter in to GROW with Oklahoma!’, says 
Writer's Digest. H. B. Groh, Vice-President and Gen 
a eral Manager, Southwestern Bell 
Worth writing tor: “This Business Telephone, Oklahoma,” read a head 
Selling! by Olmsted & Foley, on a page for The Daily Oklahoman 
Inc., 1750 Hennepin Avenue, Min in SALES MANAGEMENT for June 6. 


a a 
neapolis 3. When you got a Groh, you 


got gotta 
e 


bond 
grou / 
Schulmerich Electronics, maker of e 
chimes and bells at Sellersville, Pa., 
probably has “resonant managers.” 
7 


A & P drew upon its famous ini- 
tials for its private brand, “‘Ann 
Page.’ But it would never give a 
tumble to my slogan formulated the 
same way: ‘America’s Pantry.” 

. 


It was gratifying to see and hear 
a columnar quip on Mike Stokey’s 
Pantomime Quiz ... the one about 
the Chinese Egg Song: “They try 
to tell us we’re Foo Yung.” With I like Walter Weir’s definition of 
Shakespearian actor Hans Conried a cash-register: “‘Copy-testing ma- 


} Ie! } 


doing tne narade, nine, 


Where Are the Great Copywriters? 


This question pops up periodically in the advertising press. The 
1 poj P | ae | 
implication being, I suppose, that they are either retired or dead. 

Like many half-truths, the supposition is a non sequitur. 

Sure, copy giants like Obie Winters, Jim Adams, Art Kudner, 
J. Stirling Getchell, Dory Creamer, Bill Day, ‘Theodore MacManus, 
Ike Clements, and Bill Cameron are behind the Pearl Curtain. 

Ray Rubicam was vegetating as chairman-of-the-board the last I 
heard. Walt Weintz is circulation-manager of Reader’s Digest. And 
Ted Patrick preferred editorial work on Holiday. 

But, as this is written, these powerhouses of persuasion are still 
doing business at the old stand: Joe Katz of Baltimore; Walter Wei: 
of Donahue & Coe; George Cecil of N. W. Ayer; Jerry Gray of 
Gray & Rogers; Leo Bott of Chicago; Orville Reed of Howell, 
Michigan. 


There are other writers of great copy whose names and connec- 
tions I don’t even know. Now and then, an advertisement appears 
with the mark of genius upon it. No one era has a corner on great 
copywriters. 

History, I used to say, is something that goes in one era and out 
the other. Its chief value is for the lessons it teaches. Satchel Paige 
even doubted that. ‘““Never look behind you,” he advised. “Something 
might be gaining on you.” 

To answer the question we opened with, a lot of great copywriters 


are still working at their trade. More power to their good write arm! 
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Things are quite lively 


around here in the summer! 


Every summer Michigan plays host to five million 
vacationers from other states. What’s more, just 
across the border, Ontario claims 60 percent of 
Canada’s tourist business. That’s why things are 
livelier in Michigan and there’s no summer slump 
on WJR. Summertime means sales-time, because 
WJR’s primary coverage area contains millions 
more people with millions more dollars to spend. 
Your advertising dollar works harder and goes much 
farther. Vacationers in strange surroundings turn to 
the radio for news and entertainment. WJR gives 


them the finest in radio. Whether they’re driving, 
fishing, or just relaxing on Michigan’s miles of sandy 
beaches, the powerful voice of WJR reaches them 
with your sales message. 


Remember, people on vacation spend a lot of money 
for a lot of things. They’re mostly adults, and the 
facts prove adults in the Detroit-Great Lakes area 
prefer WJR. Get the details from your Henry I. 
Christal representative. He’s got all the data that 
proves WJR is the liveliest station in the summer- 
time or any “‘ole”’ time. 


WJ om DETROIT 


50,000 WATTS CBS 


Radio Programs with Adult Appeal 
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WORTH WRITING FOR.. 


Long Beach, Cal. 


With a population of 332,000, it is 


ond largest tv in Los Angeles 
which 


n ft 


n is the second 
county acco! 


ling to popu- 
nation. 
etween 1940 and late 1956, its labor 
57,000 to 
workers 
living employed 
In Long Bea h. Facilities ot the Port 


n and income—in the 


market increased from 
> 
131,000. About S5% ot 


t 


living within its area are 


orf Long Beach extend our 
+} 


markets 
1roughout the world. Also in the 
Harbor is the Beach Naval 
Shipyard, a major Government in- 
dustry for the city—$36 million an- 
nual payroll. For detailed informa 
tion about this rich market, write to 
Long Beach Chamber of Commerce. 
121-S Linden Ave., Long Beach 
Cal. 


Long 


Montreal Retail Guides 


wo lists which will be useful to 
smen calling on chain and in- 
‘ndent grocery and drug outlets 


+ 


to sales Managers in allocating 
tories to be covered. Stores in 

ntreal are grouped in 10 Metro- 

an Zones. Names and addresses 
are compiled from store checks made 
n 1957. Accompanying each list is 
a sales map of Montreal showing the 
divisions of the Metropolitan Zones 
in which the stores are listed, to- 
gether with a street index. For copies 
write to William S. Eager, Promo 
ion Manager, The Montreal Star, 
231 St. James West, Montreal, P. Q., 


Canada. 


“Five Figure Income Market" 


Findings of a survey which show 
i. S. families have 36% 

.5. income. The study 

of nine million fami 
who ve a median income of 
0,000 This group has a 
in excess of $100 

ind, though only 

‘rican families, they 

for 36% of the U.S. total 
28% of all durable goods, 
of all new cars, 44% of all life 
insurance premiums, 58% of the total 
U.S. investment portfolio. A copy 
of the full report may be obtained 
m William Holman, Advertising 
‘ctor, Sports Illustrated, 9 Rocke- 


za, New York 20, N. Y. 


A Word to the Wives 


The Official Baseball Rules fill a 
booklet of some 85 pages, but as the 
preface to this delightful booklet, “A 
Housewife’s Guide to Baseball,” ex- 
plains, ‘‘most of the arguments male 
baseball fans engage in have little 
or nothing to do with the rules. 
Usually these tiffs are inspired by the 
sort of my-team-can-lick-your-team 
emotional blatherings that men love 
to wallow in when the sweet spring 
air is scented with the pungent smell 
of horsehide. Still, the rules are im- 
portant. Stern umpires lean upon 
them. Hard-eyed managers invoke 
them with religious zeal. ‘They are 
the heart and conscience of the game. 
And once you’ve mastered the sim- 
plified explanations set forth here 
you'll be in a position to look any 
argumentative male in the eye and 
say, ‘Look, Mac, you don’t know 
what you're talking about!’ But, of 
course, you'd never do a thing like 
that.” For your copy, write to John 
Asher, Promotion Manager, KMPC 


Radio Station (S), Los Angeles, Cal. 


"Get With It, Salesmen" 


There have been more than 34,000 
requests for this reprint of a Chicago 
Sun-Times editorial. Published in 
May, it called for a revival of good 
old-fashioned salesmanship at a time 
when the nation’s selling had slipped 
to a sad state. In it instances are 


cited where surveys disclosed lack of 
enthusiasm and followup on the part 
of many salespersons. These cases, it 
is pointed out, were especially evident 
in department stores and automobile 
showrooms. In contrast to this luke- 
warm selling, a poll revealed that the 
most aggressive salesmanship is being 
demonstrated for insurance, encyclo- 
paedias, investments and office ap- 
pliances. One company was reported 
to have fought the recession by in- 
troducing nine new products, cutting 
prices, tripling promotion spending 
and “doing something instead of wait- 
ing for something to happen.” ‘This 
action resulted in a rise in sales, earn- 
ings and employment. Copies are 
available from M. G. Barker, Pro- 
motion Director, Chicago Sun-Times, 
Sun-Times Plaza (B) Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


St. Paul Consumer Analysis 


Twelfth annual brand preference 
survey to supply marketing and sales 
executives with dependable facts con- 
cerning their products in this market. 
The area covered is St. Paul ABC 
City Zone with a total population of 
459.127 and 134,766 families. Data 
include family characteristics of St. 
Paul families by annual income 
groups, occupation; employed house- 
wives, full-time wage earners in fam- 
ily; transportation used by head of 
the house getting to work; dwelling 
unit characteristics home owners, 
renters, home ownership and rentals 
by rental groups, how homes are 
heated. Brand categories cover foods, 
soaps, drugs and toiletries, beverages, 
appliances, automobile ownership, and 
general items such at mattresses, floor 
covering, home paint, etc. For a copy 
of “Brand Preferences and Buying 
Habits of the St. Paul Market— 
1958 Consumer Analysis,’ write to 
George McFadden, Manager, Na- 
tional Advertising, The St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


A "Doing" Organization 


Progress report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. It 
tells what the National Chamber is 
all about, what its objectives are, why 
it exists, and what it is accomplishing 
for the public good: how it is or- 
ganized in Washington, division of- 
fices, fields of activity, research, policy, 
opinion development, legislative ac- 
tion, leadership and service. For your 
copy of “The Work of the National 
Chamber,” write to Arch N. Booth, 
Executive Vice-President, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A package, says Mr. Chandler, has horsepower 


Power to propel your brand name. Power to move 
your products off retailers’ shelves. Power to send 
your sales figures climbing. 

You can “build in” packaging horsepower, says 
R. Carl Chandler, Standard’s Board Chairman. 
Give your package convenience. Make it easy to 


oa 


BRADLEY & GILBERT DIVISION 


ALLEGHENY LABEL DIVISION, CHESWICK, PA 


FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION, CLIFTON, N. J 


GEBHART FOLDING BOX DIVISION. DAYTON 


handle, display and use. Dress it in foil or film or 
paper. Make it visually exciting with a design that 
intrigues, and printing that sparkles. 

Easy way to begin: Talk with Standard Packag- 
ing. End result: A package with the built-in 
power that moves a shopper to buy. 


STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
CONVENIENCE PACKAGING: FILM: FOIL - PAPER 


LOUISVILLE, KY FULLER LABEL & BOX DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 


MODERN PACKAGES DIVISION, LOS ANGELES, CA 


: industry gives the : 


GREEN LIGHT... 


How many of your customers or prospects are among the companies listed on the 


facing page? 


Those companies are just some of those whose top executives are helping Tide 
compile a stockpile of facts which aren’t available anywhere else. 


More than 500 of these executives are participating (with tape recorded inter- 
views and exhaustive questionnaires) in Tide’s “Advertising to Industry” reports, 
which describe in detail for the first time exactly how special groups of executives 
—from board chairmen and presidents to plant managers and purchasing agents— 
use advertising in their daily business. 


So far Tide has published reports on 14 different executive categories and there 
are many more to come. Each report shows these things about each executive: 
~ the names of products and services he remembers having purchased as a result 
of reading advertising © the kinds of articles and advertisements he reads 
~ what actions he takes after reading ads © what objectives, if any, he has in 
mind when he reads industrial advertising © how and to whom he sends or shows 
advertising which has interested him © how much time he spends reading adver- 
tisements, how often he reads them and where © examples of advertisements he 
has read, clipped, circulated and followed up © the methods he uses to follow up 


advertising which interests him © how he thinks companies could improve the 


advertising directed to him © his name, title, function and company name. 


This is a pioneering effort for industrial advertisers 
and industrial publishers. Advertisers can now know ~ Ei gi - 
what happens to their advertising, how it is read and a £7 


what prospects and customers want. 
P THE ADVERTISING 


Publishers can now prove the effectiveness of indus- MAGAZINE FOR 


ie ; Fag ; EXECUTIVES 
trial advertising with Tide’s exclusive studies. salad 


for more information write or phone: 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 © Phone: LExington 2-1760 
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There’s good reason why more than 12,350,000* readers have complete confidence in Good Housekeeping. It’s 
the only magazine that investigates the’ products it advertises... checks the claims made for those products 


...and then guarantees replacements or refund of money if the product doesn’t perform as advertised 


Good Housekeeping 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 


CREATES A CLIMATE OF CONFIDENCE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING *Loox—Politz 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Allied Chemical Corp. . . . 

Jacob White named president, Ni- 
trogen Division; William H. Win- 
field, president, International Divi- 


sion. 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. . . . 
M. E. Dowd appointed vice-presi- 
dent, sales. 


Container Corp. of America .. . 

Henry G. Van Der Eb elected 
marketing vice-president, Folding 
Carton Division. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Ernest M. Raasch 


new post of assistant sales manager, 


promoted to 
‘Ticonderoga Pencil Division. 
Electric Storage Battery Co... . 


C. H. Leet named head of national 
marketing program, battery charging 


IF YOU SELL MEN remember that 
the Courier-Express carries 74.2% 
of all daily men’s store linage 
in Buffalo—75.7% of total when 
Sunday insertions are added. 


IF YOU SELL WOMEN the selling 
power of the Courier-Express is 
shown by the fact that it carries 
66.5% of the daily women’s store 
linage—and 73.7% of the total. 


IN ADDITION the Courier-Express leads in overall linage 


in 16 local and 20 national classifications—and in 8 others 


combining space of both types. 


FOR ECONOMY —for more advertising for your dollar 
concentrated on those with more dollars to spend 


Morning Courier-Express. FOR SATURATION use the 


Sunday Courier-Express, the state’s largest paper outside 


of Manhattan. 


ROP COLOR available both daily and Sunday 


use the 


equipment, Exide Industrial Division. enon Waren Senieg Contes 


B ffal C © . and Sunday Magazine Networks 
u 0 ourler- xpress Representatives: Scolaro, Meeker 
& Scott 

Pacific Coast: Doyle & Hawley 


General Time Corp. . . . 
Francis Troy elected vice-president 
and appointed marketing 


consumer products. 


director Western New York’s Only Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


International Minerals and Metals 
oe 


Arthur G. Gervais appointed gen- 


7 here’s where hospitals 
_ compare and select 


eral sales manager this company and 
National Zinc Co., Inc., a subsidiary. 
Frederick R. Jeffrey elected presi 


dent, National Zinc Co. 


be sure your catalog 
is on file to help them 
choose your product 


Pepsi-Cola Co. 

Emmett R. O’Connell elected ad- 
ministrative vice-president; William 
C. Durkee, vice-president, marketing. 


Ralston Purina Co... . 

J. E. Streetman named marketing 
vice-president, Purina Marketing Di- 
vision. H. B. Morris succeeds him as 


: HospiItaL PuRCHASING FILE, since 1919, 
v-p, general sales manager, Chows. 


has been the standard product finding source in the hospital 
market—assures economical and complete distribution of 
your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying 
decisions—plus 94+% retention up to the point of purchase. 
Less in total cost and far more effective than individual 
catalog distribution. Ask for proof of retention and proof 
of use. The 1959 Edition is now in preparation—plan to file 
your catalog here to serve throughout next year. Catalog 
reservations close mid-summer 1958. Write NOW for catalog 
filing prices. 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Reynolds Metals Co. . . . 

W. J. Vogel appointed 
manager, newly established 
Sales Division. 


general 
Plastics 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. . . . 
Douglas E. Runnels appointed na- 


tional sales manager. a service of 


ODGE 


Ew.o 
United States Rubber Co... . 

Henry E. Pruner appointed mar- | 
keting manager, Mechanical Goods 
Division. 


CORPORATION 
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LOGICAL design for a 49-star flag is 


this one, by Annin... 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


POSSIBLE design could be used for 
Alaska with room for Hawaii. 


THE BIG IF... This one has 50-stars, 
for both Alaska and Hawaii. 


... the 49th Star in Our Flag 


® Alaska as our 49th state: new markets for flag makers 
® How big is the market? What happens to leftovers? 
® Who will create the design of our 49-star flag? 


bag. Alaska will be our 
All that’s needed to make 
‘ferendum by the 


> IS aS sure 


got to wondering what will 

lag manufacturers if 
the 49th State. And 

> to find out than at 
id Co., the largest and old- 
ided in 1847) flag manufac 
? Annin’s sales 
C. Dwiggins, a 


the unt 
W llian 
‘Tennessee expatriate, took 
IS past 
srs to his desk. 


Annin 


a new 


just worry 

ive been for the past 
Dwiggins didn’t 

> calmly lit a mellow 
into the 
ame two 


ls of designs ra new 
ve been submitted to us, he 


: 1nd to the U 


ure pretty scatterbrained. But 


. 5. Government. 


he handed the flags to us, 


these Two * 


oO pe sonal answers to a new 


gn. 
hev looked mighty handsome to 


the current 
flags that will 


Both were nylor 
yrite material fo 
hard use. 
The present \merican 
Mr. D., is of six rows 
h. Annin’s design 


plained 


eight stars ea 


58 


flag with 49 stars has seven 
each with seven stars. “But 
one,” he said, ‘‘wouldn’t do at 
if Hawaii gets Statehood. This 
design couldn’t take care of a 50th 
star.” 
We unfolded the second flag. 
“Now this one,” he laid it out on 
his desk, “would be adaptable for a 
50th star.” (The flag has staggered 
“Tt looks like the stars in the 
firmament,” he added. “Those are 
not in even rows and neither are the 
stars in this flag.” 
The flag that will get the nod of 
from the Government, 


rows. } 


approval 


.thinks Mr. Dwiggins, will be the 


seven-by-seven one. But Annin won’t 
have much say in the matter. A com- 
chosen by the Executive 
branch of the Government, makes the 


mittee, 


ultimate decision. 

3ut Annin naturally would like to 
see its design used. And a few days 
before our interview with Mr. Dwig- 
gins he had gone on television, as the 
guest of a newscaster, to display the 
Annin design. It was well received. 

A possible straw-in-the-wind is the 
Tract that tor several weeks Macv’s, 
in New York, has been selling the 
Annin 49-star flag, for the honor of 
being the “first” department store to 
market America’s newest Old Glory. 

Even if Alaska got Statehood by 
the Fourth of July, says Mr. Dwig- 
gins, it wouldn’t be possible to pro- 
vide flags for the occasion. Not Gov- 
ernment-approved ones, anyway. The 
last time a change was made in the 


design of our flag was in 1912, when 
Arizona and New Mexico were ad- 
mitted to the Union. 

“Tt took months for the Govern- 
ment to get a new design approved. 
And it probably would take that long 
this time.” 

It would take Annin at least three 
months after that to produce enough 
flags of the new design to even begin 
to take care of the demand. 

“But wouldn’t Statehood for 
Alaska be a bonanza for the flag 
makers?” we asked. 

“Yes and no,” replied Dwiggins. 
“We'd have an enormous replacement 
business. But we'd also have an 
enormous inventory on hand. And 
what can you do with a dated flag?” 

How big is the flag market, we 
wanted to know. According to An- 
nin’s spokesman it amounts to be- 
tween 5 and 7 million new flags each 
year. 

But these aren’t all United States 
flags. Annin’s business in other types 
of flags is huge. For instance: The 
United Nations has created a terrific 
demand for the Flags of All Na- 
tions. There are 81 of these. And 
Annin makes them in every conceiva- 
ble size. A current best seller is the 
entire set, each flag measuring only 
four by six inches. With a stand, 
designed to hold the set in cascading 
order, the price is $65. 

Annin makes all sorts of flags — 
including all-in-fun ones. These are 
very popular with yachtsmen, who like 
to run them up when in port. One 
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“tansy” POPULATION 1,017,000 


Wyandotte ond Clay (All Within 25 Miles of Downtown Kansas City) 


Counties 


NOW 


CONSUMER EXPENDABLE INCOME +2,151,625,000 


(17th Among Metropolitan Markets) 


These are impressive figures. They denote a market of giant size. Yet large as it is, 
the Kansas City Metropolitan Area is not the complete market picture. The true 
economic and geographic “Heart of America” is the city’s 100-mile drive-in 
territory, a big, unified, self-contained trade area of 1,922,700 population. It 


embraces many of the most prosperous counties in Missouri and Kansas. 


Knit together by splendid hard-surface highways . . . free of mountains, lakes or 
other trade barriers . . . this 100-mile drive-in territory is easily and profitably 
served by Kansas City retailers and distributors. 


In Kansas City and the 100-mile drive-in area, nearly 350,000 families receive The 
Kansas City Star. Here is true depth of penetration. Here is mass sales coverage 
of the 17th largest market in America, a market which is now experiencing one 
of the most remarkable comebacks in Mid-West agricultural history. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Read Daily by More Than One Million Persons 


KANSAS CITY CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
1729 Grand Ave 202 S. State St 21 E. 40th St. 625 Market St. 
HArrison 1-1200 WEbster 9-0532 Murray Hill 3-616) GArfield 1-2003 
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Get the facts for a clear 


Market Picture 


This is no time to rely on an outdated, fuzzy picture 


of your market situation! When your merchandising 
decisions are in the making . . . get today’s facts 
quickly, completely, economically from Western 
Union Survey Service. 


Get on-the-spot information for your analysis on any- 
thing from circulation verification to consumer atti- 
tudes and buying habits. Simply provide Western 
Union with your questions, sample to be surveyed, 
where and when. Experienced interviewers in 1671 
offices, coast-to-coast, get you the answers .. . nation- 


ally or regionally. 


Get full information without cost or obligation—fast! 


WIRE COLLECT: 
Western Union Special Services Division 
60 Hudson Street, New York, New York 


SURVEY 
SERVICE 


Put trained personnel in 1671 Western Union offices to work for you! 
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... the 49th Star 
in Our Flag 


(continued } 


is a mother-in-law-on-board flag. 
other is a coffee-break flag. 
warns away 
flag. 

And Annin makes flags and pen- 
nants for groups like the American 
Legion, churches, marching and 


the Red Cross, to 


chowder societies, 
name only a few. ‘The company’s 
best customer is the U.S. Govern 
ment. 

here was a wild craze a few 
years ago fol Confederate flags. No 
one seems to know where this fad 
originated. it it probably stemmed 
trom the iIn-reconstrus ted Rebels 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. 
Most Confederate flag orders were 
banners. And most of 


them were flown from automobile 


for small size 


fenders—an anachronism if there eve 
was one. Ihe fad has just about spent 
itself now. But while it lasted it was 
one of the few real flag crazes in a 
oon’s age. Generally speaking people 
ire more respectful where flags are 
concerned. 

Annin’s mall 1s an -ditor’s drean : 
The staid old company gets letters 
from serious-minded researchers, out 
and-out crackpots and well-meaning 
but fairly inarticulate citizens. 

Recently, says Mr. Dwiggins, 
play, based on Annin’s corporate 
tory, was dropped on his desk. 


} 


“Tt was written by a retired school 
teacher,” he said. ‘“‘] 
rible.”’ He indicated th if it was 
produced it would have set Annin back 
a century. 

The largest suspended flag in the 
world is an Annin creation. It is a 
gigantic 60 foot by 90 foot U. S. flag, 


»f spun nylon and wool, made to 


( 
hang from one of the tall towers of 
the George Washington Bridge. 

More than 50% of Annin’s busi- 
ness takes place in the period that 
begins immediately before St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, runs through Memorial 
Day and ends with the Fourth of 
July. 

A word of economy from Mr. 
Dwiggins: Don’t bother to buy a 
nylon flag unless you have money to 
burn. Not if the flag is for occa- 
sional use, that is. A cotton flag will 
do nicely for the average household. 
But if your firm has a flagpole and 
flies Old Glory, don’t be penny wise 
and pound foolish by buying a cotton 
one. Get the best nylon you can. 

“From Annin, of course,” he added. 
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What this Reply-O-Letter 
doesn’t say 
makes your prospects reply 


Because, it tells just enough 

of your sales story to make a prospect 

want to hear more. 

This is the philosophy of making your direct mail sell 
the interview — your salesmen take it from there. 

And it’s highly successful. 30 to 50% more interviews. 

Reply-O-Letter inquiries are the highest quality 
you can get. In fact you can heavily “qualify” your 
prospects —and still the leads roll in. 

Find out how Reply-O-Letter with the Built-In reply 
card works to put new vigor into your sales program — 
how we keep your salesmen Sold on the value of 
Reply-O-Letter leads —how our skilled writers and 
artists help put across your sales message. We've been 
doing it successfully for 25 years. 

Get further details about the sales forces 
we serve. Write for a copy of our 
booklet “It Was Answers He Wanted.” 

On your letterhead, please. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 


6 Central Park West, New York 23, N.Y. 
Sales Offices: 
New. York * Boston * Chicago * Detroit * Cliveland « Toronto 


COMPENSATION OF SALES EXECUTIVES TODAY... 


CHIEF SALES EXECUTIVE C) C ) 
/ \ 


‘ i 


$11,000 to $18,000* $12,000 to $22,500 $28,000 to $42,000 
companies with sales companies with sales companies with sales 
under $5 million $5 to $25 million over $25 million 


*This is the range of the middle 50%, excluding extreme highs and lows 


.. AND THE COMPARATIVE PAY OF THEIR SUBORDINATE CHIEFS 


(all-companies average) 


DIVISION OR PRODUCT MANAGER $12,600 
REGIONAL SALES MANAGER $12,000 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER $10,000 


SALES SUPERVISOR $7,900 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER $9,600 ADDITIONAL com en 


ADVERTISING MANAGER $9,600 in the form of bonuses is paid 
in most cases, ranging 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER $8,900 an average of $4,400 for the 
chief sales executive on 

PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR $11,000 down the scale. 

MARKET RESEARCH DIRECTOR $10,000 

MERCHANDISING MANAGER $12,600 

SALES TRAINING MANAGER $9,000 


SOURCE: “COMPENSATION OF SALES MANAGEMENT”, PUBLISHED BY THE DARTNELL CORP., CHICAGO 
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A NEW SERVICE 


Shown here is just one 

phase of STRAIGHT- 

LINE Advertising. Lo- 

cal prices, down pay- cane ee 

ments and terms give i dM he Via > ‘ Terr 
: { ‘ if “| you can own this 

the reader what he i ‘ r FORD TRACTOR for just... 

needs to know when he 

is ready to buy. Be- 

cause of our gravure 


printing, we can strip 


in your Pennsylvania 
price data without extra 
mechanical cost. (THIS 
is more fully illustrated 


in the booklet offered oe ese? 


awe ad 
o 


below — along with oth- wal® 
. . Peal 
er localized selling tech- : 
| price and terms eeeeeee 
. hi . to know about the soca Peccsseooeooooosss® 
niques.) 4) what he wants to eoencqneeseooos® 
eecoeeeeere® 


~~ 
® 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising 
to Sell More 


STRAIGHT-LINE EDITING sets the stage for Let us add any or all of these ‘‘selling 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising. Pennsylvania plusses”’ to your advertising: 
Farmer readers depend on “localized” infor- Plus No. 1— Local Field Reports by 
mation in the editorial columns. Twice each our able staff members. 
month, they count on timely and fresh re- Plus No. 2— Local Action Photos 

. . ‘ and Testimonials. 
porting with up-to-date farm know-how ... in 

. . i ° ra : Plus No. 3— Local Prices, Terms, 
a magazine edited by Pennsylvanians. They’ll Down Pawnents 
spark to a “localized” touch in your ads. Plus No. 4— Local Sources of 
, P Supply. 

STRAIGHT-LINE COVERAGE provides the di- Plus No. 5— Local Coupon 
rect channel to an active market. In the Addresses. 
Pennsylvania Farmer, your advertising gets Plus No. 6—Production Savings with 
preferred attention in 9 out of 10 Pennsyl- Gravure Printing — an average of 

ag ‘ A 50 percent according to leading 
vania farm homes. Their income is big and agency executives. 
steady — year round. Pennsylvania is a top- Plus No. 7— Full-Color Advertising 


third state in farm income, at Great Savings — direct from 
your 4-color art or transparencies. 


Send for this booklet — a full story on hcabhet Histeadhevah Chiave in the Gas 
‘*STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising.’’ Shows FARM 1959 Pennsylvania Farm Show 


how we can help aim your advertising Harrisburg — January 12-16, 1959 | 
straight to the point of sale — in a prosper- SHOW apg tion ae nate 


ous, profitable, able-to-pay farm market! 


CLOSING DATE DECEMBER 15, 1958 


ot 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER Z 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania / 


/ 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising Service available also in THE OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN FARMER a — 
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THE PAY-OFF POINT: When a driver pulls his truck it’s his “Fill ’er up” that really means business for the 
into one of Pure Oil’s “everything-under-one-roof” stations, company—usually about 100 gallons worth. No Fiats, these. 


Roadside Havens for Truck Drivers 


This unique chain of “truckstops" represents a blend of Ask any truck driver who is doing 


- , more for him than anyone in the in- 
astute public relations and smart sales strategy for Pure — dustry, and he'll probably say, “That 
. man at Pure Oil up in Chicago, who 
Oil Co. The rates are low, the accommodations are pleas- handles all the cin oi 
“That man” is J. V. Sanner, who 
is tagged with one of the longest titles 
in The Pure Oil Co., Manager, Mar- 
keting Special Outlet Development. 
And he’s doing something pretty 
fresh in public relations and goodwill 


ant, and the trucks are serviced while the drivers sleep. 


building among men who are “‘centers 
of influence” for product purchase. 
Sanner’s concentration is a chain 
of new, modern highway hotels for 
truckers, still in the development 
stage under an ambitious program 
that will dot Pure’s 24-state market- 
ing territory with some 300 truck 
outlets. Pure has had some truck- 
stops for about 20 years, but its full 
program didn’t get underway until 
mid-1953 when it bought a 100-sta 


KEEP IT COOL. A citrus carrier gets 
MOVED ek V2°70 , protection for his cargo at Zellwood 
@. Truck Terminal, Fla. Refrigeration 
" for perishables is one of many serv- 
ices offered at a Pure station. Com- 
pany plans 300 such_ truckstops 
in its 24-state marketing territory. 
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tion chain, including seven modern 
truckstops, from Sanner. 

Pure decided to combine these with 
its own 17 truckstops and launch a 
major building program directed to 
the over-the-road market. Early this 
year, the total was up to 177 outlets. 

While Pure Oil hasn’t been affect 
ed to any noticeable degree by the 
business slowdown, the greatest in- 
crease by any department can _ be 
claimed by Sanner’s. Aiming at a fur- 
ther increase, Sanner’s goal is an in- 
tegrated chain of stops along truck 
routes, at fairly consistent intervals, 
from Key West, Fla., to North Da- 
kota. 


Around-the-Clock Service 


All are intended to provide “one 
stop” service. When the driver pulls 
off the road and shuts off the ignition 
he can feel sure that he and his truck 
will receive the best treatment avail- 
able practically under the same 
roof. He’ll find a modern restaurant, 
catering particularly to drivers’ tastes ; 
single sleeping rooms; air condition- 
ing; wet, dry and blown ice for his 
cargo; showers; washroom facilities ; 
road and tire service; safety equip- 
ment; truck scales and heavy towing 
service; acres of parking area; tele- 
type service; broker and feed service; 
complete lubrication facilities; diesel 
and LPG fuels; 24-hour, around-the- 
clock operations. 

Pure Oil believes there is a big 
sales potential in offering fleet owners 
a single type of service facility at 
many points along their complete 
route. By scattering these station- 
stops geographically, Pure offers the 
trucker the chance to get in a full 
day’s driving then stop overnight and 
have complete truck service while he 
rests. 

Many of Pure’s locations are con- 
centrated in Ohio and Florida, but 
Sanner plans to have them spread 
out more evenly as the number grows. 
Today, about three-fourths of the 
‘“‘Purestops” are run by new Pure Oil 
dealers. A special program was re- 
quired to train these men. It’s man- 
aged by one of the company’s veteran 
dealers, Frank Talarico, who operates 
a Pure truckstop on U.S. 20 near 
Conneaut, Ohio. Since he took over 


CLEAN as a whistle—and the food’s 
fine, too. Interstate Truck Terminal, 
Uimers, S. C., is good place to fall 
into at end of a long, hot day on the 
road. Pure stops offer many comforts 
of home, like air conditioned bedrooms 
with TV. Cost: $1.75 to $3 per night. 
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the training end of the program two 
years ago, 125 men have been “‘bap- 
tized” into truckstop service. 

The largest station has 37 employes, 
not counting restaurant workers. In 
some cases, the dealer and his wife 
operate the restaurant, and in others, 
the facility is leased. 

Important to fleet owners is that 
their drivers cannot buy alcoholic 
beverages at any Pure stop. 

Bunkhouses feature air-conditioned 
rooms, equipped with I'V and _ bed- 
lamps. Price: from $1.75 to $3 per 
man, far below most rates for hotels 


and motels. 

But what about selling gas? The 
average fill-up is 100 gallons per cus- 
tomer, with usually a two-cent dis- 
count per gallon on the current pas- 


senger car price. This discount is 
offered only when 50 gallons or more 
are pumped into the truck. And there 
are no trading stamps or premiums 
offered at any Pure truckstop. 

Sanner has developed a unique Na- 
tional Truck Credit Plan whereby a 
driver may ‘charge it” throughout 
the marketing area covered by Pure 
Oil and obtain just one bill for the 
whole trip. The truck fleet owner 
may designate certain stops for his 
driver and have the entire bill han- 
dled by one statement from Pure’s 
Chicago headquarters. In some cases, 
stops are timeclocked by dealers who 
do all the record-keeping. Another: 
alternative for the driver is to use the 
regular credit card plan. 

To keep things bubbling, Sanner’s 
department sends out post cards and 


direct mail brochures to around 45, 
000 truck industry people and fleet 
owners. These mailings give informa 
tion on new truckstop 
changes in roads and weight limits, 
detours and general information. 

What do the users have to say 
about Pure truck stations? An ‘“‘auto 
hauler” from St. Louis penned a note 
to Sanner which said in part: “You 
truck stop at Towanda, III., is one of 
the best. It has better service and the 
best food of any place, including all 
truckstops. Their nice hospitality 
keeps you coming back to their good 
food and clean, reasonably priced 
bunks.” 

A letter from the National Agri- 
cultural Transportation 
headquartered in ‘Tovares, Fla.: 
“Under your leadership, Pure Oil 
has taken active steps for truckers 
and we feel that any publicity and 
plaudits you receive are well de- 
served.” 

The North Dakota Motor Carriers 
Assoc., Inc., at its recent convention 
adopted a resolution thanking Pure 
Oil for service to truckers. “It indi- 
cates how members of the trucking 
industry in North Dakota feel about 
the fine work you are doing,” the ac- 
companying letter said. 

Highway Express Lines, Inc., 
Philadelphia: ‘“‘We have watched 
with a great deal of appreciation and 
interest your efforts on behalf of the 
trucking industry. Your promotions 
as a member of the ATA Foundation 
have been very well received by the 
public.” 
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Pfaudler Finds: 


Good Customers Make Good Teachers 


Four times a year, Pfaudler Permutit Inc. invites operating 
engineers from a dozen of its better customer-companies to a 
brainstorming session" on product improvement. Everybody 
benefits from the interchange of ideas. So do the products. 


Pfaudler Permutit Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., is uncovering some valuable 
product improvement ideas by picking 
the brains of its customers. 

The communications medium is a 
“Pfaudler Customer Board” made up 
of industrial engineers from customer- 
ompanies. The Board, according to 
present plans, will be meeting for the 
third time this fall. 

Founded in 1884, after the dis- 
overy that a glass-lined tank that 
would hold a vacuum would speed up 
fermentation in the brewing of beer, 
The Pfaudler Co. has become the 
world’s largest producer of industrial 
equipment. In 1957 
Pfaudler, just prior to its merger with 
the Permutit Co. - 


glassed steel 


sold more than $22 
million worth of equipment to chem- 
ical, pharmaceutical, brewery, dairy, 
and food industries. Yet, according to 
H. I. Edwards, vice-president for 
marketing, in the last twenty years 
there had been surprisingly little 
change in equipment engineering and 
Edwards felt that this was 
clearly due to a lack of communi- 
salesman, 


design. 
cation among customer, 
and engineer. 

In answer to a series of questions, 
Edwards here describes how the 
Pfaudler Board came into being, and 
what its results have been. 


Q. What were the problems which 
led to the development of the 
Pfaudler Advisory Board? 


A. For one thing, communication 
among our sales people, our customers, 
and our engineers Was poor. In try ing 
to improve our product design, the 
engineers would encounter so many 
different recommendations that they 
didn’t know where to begin. Or 
maybe they wouldn’t get any infor- 
mation at all about a specific product. 


$6 


Q. Weren’t your field men _ in- 
structed to ask for recommendations 
from your better customers ? 


A. Of course. This was standard 
procedure with our company, and | 
suppose the same is true of most 
thers. But we discovered through 
our seminar sessions with customer 
representatives (not to be confused 
with our Advisory Board 
operation) that group consideration 
of design problems was far more effec 
tive in producing ideas and suggestions 
than the standard method. 


Q. What 


sessions ? 


present 


were these seminar 


A. Five years ago we inaugurated 
programs to which we invited operat- 
ing engineers from about thirty of our 
customer firms. We still have these 
seminars four times a year. We meet 
for three days to discuss technical 
problems and engineering information 
as it relates to our products. 


Q. You say you invite operating 
engineers. Aren’t any of your sales 
people invited ? 


A. No, definitely not. The same 
goes for our Advisory Board meetings, 
but we'll get into that later. The 
seminars are used to discuss, for ex- 
ample, the latest research in glassed 
steel, reactor vessels, heat transfet 
through glass, fabricating techniques, 
corrosion resistance, etc., of materials 
such as tambalum, titanium or zir- 
conium. 


Q. How did this program lead to 
the establishment of the Pfaudler 
Advisory Board? 


A. It all stemmed from the fact 
that not only the straight lecture por- 
tion of these seminar sessions was very 
valuable, but so was the question and 


answer period afterward. As a matter 
of fact, we felt we got a great deal 
more out of this period than the 
audience. 


Q. How is that? I thought Pfaud- 
ler was providing the expert infor- 
mation. 


A. Very often questions can’t be 
answered with a simple yes or no, or 
even a formula. In some of these cases 
a regular “brainstorming” 
took place, in which we found our- 
selves on the receiving end rather than 
the giving end. 

Changing the location of a certain 
part of one of our machines, perhaps, 
might be mentioned, and it suddenly 
dawned on us and others in the room 
that this would lead to other simpli- 
fications, and so forth. But, as you 
say, the main purpose of these semi- 
nars was for us to give our customers 
technical information and _ advice. 
The results produced by the question 
and answer sessions led to the estab- 
lishment of the Pfaudler Advisory 


Board. 


session 


Q. You mentioned something be- 
fore about not having sales personnel 
connected with this Advisory Board. 
In fact, you seemed to be placing a 
special emphasis on it. 


A. You’re quite right. All along 
the line we’ve wanted to avoid any 
possibility of the Advisory Board be- 
ing construed as a sales promotion 
device. 


Q. Did you take any specific meas- 
ures to insure the proper interpreta- 
tion of your plan? 

A. Yes. By having our original 
letters signed by Mercer Brugler, the 


Pfaudler Permutit president, and 
addressed to top management engi- 
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15 Countios...with a 
Population of 1 432700 
food Store Sales 


of $403, 517000 


Retail grocers used well over three 

million lines in the SYRACUSE 

NEWSPAPERS in 1957. The Syracuse 
Herald-Journal and Herald-American 

alone carried 1,419,940 lines of national 
groceries linage, and ranked 12th among 

all the nation’s newspapers in this category 
of advertising during 1957. No other 
combination of media reaches the big Syracuse 
market as effectively and economically as the 
Syracuse Newspapers. 


We INVITE your examination of an 
exciting new presentation which graphically 
portrays the remarkably efficient manner in 
which the circulation pattern of these 
newspapers matches the Central New York 
distribution territories of leading national 
advertisers and of local chains, wholesalers, 
jobbers and food brokers. 


—————-—-—-----} 


Phone Your Nearest Office of Syrocuse is 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN 


Evening 


America's No. 1 Test Market 
j l 


L NEWSPAPERS 


THE POST-STANDARD 
Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 241,159 Sunday Herald-American 205,658 Sunday Post-Standard 109,060 
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I believe we avoided creating a representatives were gathered for a 
wrong impression initially. Then, by convention at the time. 


keeping all our operations at this level, OL died 


what was the object of 


chi » have further clarified ot 
| think we have further clarified our this meeting? 


A. Frankly, our first meeting 
wasn’t too successful, and the reason 
was that we hadn’t made our objec- 
tives clear enough and fine enough. 
What we wanted to accomplish, in the 
broad sense, was what most manu- 
facturing companies consider desir 
able: to learn precisely what the cus 
tomer needs. We felt that these top 
operating engineers would be able to 
make recommendations for improving 
the design of our equipment. 


What are some oft the com 


nies represented on your Advisory 


Well, the Board is made up of 

> men bers, rotated so that there 

new members each year. 
members are invited from 

istomers. Currently, the 

sory Board is made up of rep- 
esentatives of American Cyanamid, 
aceutical, Dow Chemical, 

1 Pont, Eastman Kodak, Hooker Q. And they didn’t? 
Electro hemical, Eli Lilly, Merck, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg., Mon 


santo Chemical, and Chas. Pfizer. 


A. Not the way we had hoped they 
would, but it wasn’t their fault. As 
I said before, we made our objectives 
how does this Advisory so broad and general that it was dif- 

I mean. how often ficult to settle on something specif 
and what. exactly. does like, say, the dimensions of a valve on 
one certain type of apparatus. 


— Q. Did the members of the new 
board feel that this meeting was a 
waste of time? Did you have any 
trouble getting them back for the next 
one? 


time in December 
met once a year, rough- 


then, depending upon when 


we feel a meeting is needed. ‘The 
initial meeting was held in Philadel A. Not at all. They felt, as we 
hia, where several of our custome: did, that if they were handled cor- 


Chocolate covered market! 

For baking chocolate, chips, bits, morsels 
Successful Farming families spend 
$3,118,000 per year! 

Their families are larger, 

need more food than urbanites. 

With an estimated average income 
above $10,000, they can afford 

what they want—not only for food 

but all consumer goods! 

With crops good, prices higher, 

SF offers an active market this year. 
Having helped the best farm families 
make more, live better; for 56 years, 
SF influence increases response, 

gives balance to national advertising 
where general media miss. Call any SF office. 


Successful Farming... Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco »s Angele 


rectly, these meetings could be ex- 
tremely valuable for them as well as 
for us. They told us that this was the 
first time a manufacturer had 
approached them to get their ideas. 
The meeting was far from a waste of 
time, but we all felt that there were 
ways to make it much more valuable. 


Q. Were you able to correct your 
original errors in the next meeting? 


A. Fortunately, we were. The 
answer was quite simple. The 
meeting was held in April 1957. Be- 
fore the meeting we sent out infor- 
mation on exactly what the agenda 
was going to be. We restricted it to 
agitators and drives, so that we 
wouldn’t go too far afield and con- 
sequently become lost again in gen- 


eralities. 


Q. Was this meeting considered a 
success ? 

A. Very much so. We learned for 
one thing, about corrosion problems 
that we had never considered before. 
We found the simple things, like 
changing a minor dimension on a 
piece of gear, would simplify opera- 
tions for the majority of our custo- 
mers. In fact, out of that one session, 
fourteen definite suggestions were 
adopted, and four recommendations 
by our own people were overruled or 
rejected completely. 


Q. Are you going to follow the 
same procedure in your next meeting ? 

A. Definitely. It met with success 
last vear, and we feel even more 
optimistic this year. 


Q. Do you think that this Pfaudler 
Advisory Board has increased your 


sales ? 


A. That’s hardly a fair question. 
All along the line we have tried to 
avoid the implication that this is a 
sales promotion program. It’s not, 
and I’m certain that none of our cus- 
tomers construes it to be such. 


Q. Well, let’s rephrase the question 
a bit. Do you feel that your recent 
progressive moves in determining cus- 
tomer needs have resulted in greater 
sales volume? 


A. For that I can refer you to our 
1957 Annual Report. It says, ““The 
net sales value of products and serv- 
ices supplied by the company during 
this period reflects a mew _ peak. 
amounting to $22,039,012, as against 
$18,393,808 for the previous fiscal 
vear, an increase of 20%.” What 
part of this is due to progressive poli- 
cies, I don’t know. But I don’t think 
they’ve hurt at all, do you? 
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Exciting 
Cleveland Barons 


Radio for 
Grown-Ups 
...Of 


HOCKEY f ALLAGES 


LORAIN 


PAINESVILLE 


CLEVELAND 


Re. 


CANTON 


4steh 


NEW PHILADELPHIA 


STEUBENVILLE” 
Pay | a 


snl toth 


We offer you a large share of 
the Northeastern Ohio buying audience 


You reach Northeastern Ohio’s real 
buying audience through WGAR. 
Because WGAR surrounds your 
commercials with radio for grown- 
ups... of all ages. 

For instance, this coming winter, 
WGAR will present exciting profes- 
sional hockey featuring the popular 
Cleveland Barons. Each action-packed 
play will be reported by Ohio’s most 
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colorful sportscaster, Bill McColgan, 
for the Barons’ thousands of 
radio fans. 

WGAR maintains this policy in all 
its programming... good music... 
variety shows... sports... accurate 
news coverage . . . drama—featuring 
performers from top CBS talent. 

So reach your real buying audience 
through WGAR. 


Radio for grown-ups 
... Of all ages 


WGAR 


CLEVELAND OHIO* 
The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 
WRFD-Worthington, O. - WTTM-Trenton, N. J. 
W MMN-Fairmont, W. Va.- WNAX- Yankton, S. D. 
KVTV-Sioux City, la. 
*Represented by the Henry I. Christal Company 
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Market Chaos in Silverware Brings 
Radical Sales Policy Shift at Oneida 


Most Community lines will be handled only under Fair 
Trade agreements. Discount sales are abandoned. Holi- 
day promotions with cut prices are gone with the wind. 
And the number of distributors is being much reduced. 


Oneida Ltd., one 
two la gest 
“ 


his week 

manutacturers 

ling, silverplate and stainless 
country, Ss announcing to 
wholesalers and retailers a drastic 
new policy change in silverplate 
hase of the business. 

In a ten-page insert in the July 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
National Jeweler Oneida 
bold new program ‘which 


sales drop. But if such a sacrifice is 
necessary, its management claims, it 
will be worthwhile in order to rescue 
the silverplate market from what they 
call ‘‘a jungle of uncertainty and con 
fusion.” 

A hint that some sort of a policy 
change was imminent came with the 
first line of Oneida’s Annual Report 
for 1957, published this March. “In 
1957 the sales and profits of all our 
commercial lines showed a decline 


By STANLEY E. SMITH 


from those of the previous year.” 
With tax adjustments and defense 
contracts the company still managed 
to make a net profit slightly higher 
than 1956. However, the report 
states later: “ . we are practically 
at the end of our present (defense ) 
contracts with no important new or- 
ders in sight.” With the current 
recession to deal with besides, there 
is reason to see why Oneida had to 
act. 

The new policy, which affects the 
Community Division, by far the 
largest and the one which made 
Oneida what it is today, has four 
separate parts. Briefly, this is what 
they are: 


1. Fair Trade. Most Community 
lines will be handled on this basis 
only. “We intend to fight for fair- 
traded prices Rs 


2. No more 50%-off sales. ‘These 
had been previously run on discon 
tinued and inactive patterns. Now 
these items will be sold at reductions 
not nearly so high, and strictly lim- 
ited to slow seasons through rigid 
controls. 


3. No special in-season promotions. 
“There will be no holiday promotion 
at prices lower than those shown in 
the catalog.” 


4. Fewer wholesale distributors. 
“We are moving to a smaller and 
more conservative list of wholesale 
distributors of our fair-traded mer- 
chandise.” 


These four points are set forth on 
fine stock paper in the first two pages 


of the insert. The remaining eight 


<4 PRICE RESISTANCE brings new 
sales units: This one is a 44-piece 
service for eight selling for $69.75. It 
will be featured in fall advertising. 
Two additional new units (at $24.95 
and $42.50) are introduced to compete 
with the better stainless steel sets. 
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pages are devoted to things which 
Oneida hopes will successfully im- 
plement the new policy. These in- 
clude the introduction of a brand new 
pattern, “Silver Flower,” new pack- 
aging, a new set of prices ‘designed 
to meet every budget requirement,” 
and “Beauty Wrap,” a new clear, 
water-soluble lacquer which will en- 
able all dealers to keep Community 
sets on display “‘with no fear of tar- 
nishing.”’ 

“Oneida is determined to follow 
this policy,” says a management 
spokesman, “even though it may 
mean fewer sales, for a while, at 
least, in order to bring back a sem- 
blance of sanity to the over-promoted 
silverplate market.” 


Here, in a step-by-step chronology, 
is Oneida’s view of how that market 
fell into its present chaotic state: 


World War II. The government 
shut off the supply of base metals: 
copper, nickel and zinc. No silver- 
plate was manufactured for consumer 
purposes. 


Post-World War II. A big boom 
for silverplate developed. ‘The rea- 


sons: 


1. After the previous “dry” period, 
homemakers were hungry for it. 


2. More money was available be- 
cause of higher war-time earnings, 
terminal leave pay, veterans’ bonuses, 
etc. 


3. Other prestige items, i.e., auto- 
mobiles, luxury appliances, etc... . , 
were slower in reaching the market. 


During this boom Oneida expand- 
ed greatly and allocated to its dealers 
on a basis of prewar sales. Its com- 
petitors also expanded operations, but 
still there was not enough silverplate 
to satisfy the market. 


Pre-Korea. ‘The market leveled 
off, and instead of a seller’s market 
it became a buyer’s market. 


The Korean War. At the begin- 
ning of the war, dealers anticipated 
a shortage of metals and tried to 
stock up on silverplate in volume. 
Toward the end of the Korean con- 
flict and directly following it, in- 
creased production by all manufac- 
turers of silverplate caught up with 
the demand. The market leveled, 
and again dealers bought normally. 

Since World War IT. Production 
at Oneida had been steadily building 
up to a higher level. ‘The same had 
been true of other competitors. 


1952 (or, Enter the Villain). As 
the silverplate market was swinging 
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To Dine—or Just to Eat? 


In its annual report for the fiscal year ended January 31, 1958, 
Oneida Ltd. prepared stockholders for the policy shakeup re- 
ported in the accompanying article. Significant quotes: 

“In 1957 the sales and profits of all our commercial lines 
showed a decline from those of the previous year... In spite of 
strong advertising, selling and promotional efforts, domestic 
sales of silverplate and sterling, our more profitable lines, were 
very disappointing. The ever-growing competition of lower 
quality, short profit, stainless steel knives, forks and spoons, 
with their positives of no tarnish, easy to keep clean, wear 
forever, etc. had appeal with those housewives who were search- 
ing for the practical. The art of gracious living, the desire to 
dine rather than to eat, has been, temporarily we hope, over- 
looked by many hostesses. It is our problem to revitalize these 
desires.” 


Several years ago Oneida recognized that stainless steel would 
have a strong impact on the silverplate market. A sales division 
was formed to seek a share of this market. But all is not rosy 
on this front. The annual report has this to say: 


“Our 1957 volume reflected our continued aggressive sales 
efforts. Starting the new year we will further expand our efforts 
by adding new items, new designs, improved quality features 
and an increase in the advertising budget. 


“Unfortunately, the ever-increasing flood of imports from 
Japan and Europe, at selling prices far below those which can 
be offered by American manufacturers, acts as a permanent 
blanket on what should be a profitable, growing business. ‘Wages 
paid” is the most important element in manufacturing costs. 


varies from 50 to 60 hours. 


Japanese wages are 17!/.c per hour. European wages vary from 
55c to 70c per hour. These contrast with our wage of approxi- 
mately $2.35 per hour, including fringes. The foreign work week 
Our work week is 40 hours after 
which we pay a 50% overtime premium. No amount of mechani- 
zation or production know-how can offset these differences.” 


In July 1957 the Tariff Commission refused an industry request 
for a quota, but recommended an increase in duty rates. This 
recommendation, if accepted, will, according to Oneida President 
Robertson, “give only partial relief.” 


back to normal, stainless steel table- 
ware began to move in. The back- 
swing of the silverplate pendulum 
carried it below normal, and stainless 
took up the slack. 

Expanded promotion by the silver- 
ware manufacturers brought more 
sales, but less profit. At this point the 
merry-go-round really began to go 
around. These were contributing fac- 
tors: 


1. The discount houses took silver- 
plate into their operations, creating a 
new type of problem. 


2. Regular dealers became disturb- 
ed, because in competing with dis- 
count houses they were not making 
the proper profit. Cut-price selling 
made them lose confidence in price 
schedules, and justly so. 


3. Regular wholesalers and retail- 
ers hesitated to buy in volume for fear 


later promotions would drop their 
profit. Catalog prices began to be 
meaningless. 


4. There was a trend in living pat 
terns toward ease and practicality. 


Marginal Suppliers Drop. The in- 
creased cost of frequent promotions 
and the lack of market rewards 
forced most of the smaller manufac- 
turers to withdraw. Oneida and its 
chief competitor, International Sil- 
ver, carried the main load. 

To maintain and possibly gain vol- 
ume, Oneida and its competitor, com- 
pelled to compete for a larger share 
of a smaller pie, attempted bigger and 
better promotions. Both began to run 
limited-time, half-off sales on discon- 
tinued items during the slack months 
of January and July. However, some 
of their dealers did them one better 
by buying half-off items in volume 
and selling them all year, while the 
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manufacturers were trying to push 
current goods. 

“It was somewhat like taking dope,” 
Harold TT. Schubert, Directo: 
of Sales for the Community Division. 
‘The take the more 
need. Nobody knew where to stop.” 


Savs 


more you you 


Dealers Lose Confidence. 

ut-price dealing, leg-over-leg pro 
the general drop in 
the better dealers lost faith in 
they 


Because 


notions and 
yronts 
ilverplate. Instead, began to 
Except for total war 
rs, during which government con 


slack, 


ish stainless. 


ip the the 


future of the silverplate market never 
looked dimmer. 

At this point, Oneida’s staff decided 
that perhaps they had been on the 
wrong track all the while. There had 
to be a method of escaping this dis- 
astrous whirlpool. 

Feeling that the final solution 
didn’t lie in executive meetings in 
their classic, ivy-covered Administra- 
tion Building, the bosses themselves 
took to the road. They had two ob 
jectives in mind: (1) to help their 
sell merchandise, and (2) 
much more importantly, to talk with 
dealers themselves to determine what 


salesmen 
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MORE AND MORE promotion, higher 
and higher costs, lower and lower 
profits...“It was like taking dope”: 
Harold T. Schubert, director of sales, 
Community Division, Oneida Ltd. 


they thought should be done to re- 
store their faith and confidence, and 
to regain for the Community line the 
prestige that it had once enjoyed. 

In addition to Harold Schubert 
and Frederick S. Lounsbury, Sales 
Manager, even higher echelons hit 
the circuit. Dudley E. Sanderson, 
Vice President in charge of all ad- 
vertised brands and Director of Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion, and 
Pierrepont T. Noyes, Executive Vice 
President and General Manager, also 
made field trips to sound out dealer 
sentiment. The policy announced this 
month is largely a reflection of their 
findings. 

One of these findings was that the 
standard item, a 52-piece set of flat- 
ware for eight, priced at $97.50, was 
a little too steep for general consump- 
tion at the present time. ‘The Oneida 
people feel that this is a fair price for 
this package in comparison with other 
consumer items currently on the mar- 
ket. However, beginning in the fall, 
and in conjunction with ads in the 
leading women’s magazines, the major 
emphasis will be put upon a $69.75 
item—a 44-piece set in a newly-de- 
signed chest. The former standard 
set will be reduced to $79.75, and 
there will be no deviations from this 
price in special promotions. 

In addition to these and two “lux- 
ury” packages, Oneida is introducing 
two lower-priced packages to compete 
with the better stainless steel sets, 
which retail at $19.95 and up. These 
are a 16-piece set for four at $24.95 
and a 26-piece set for six at $42.50, 
both in an attractive new gift pack- 
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The publisher of 


announces a new publishing 
concept that offers economical 
access to the golden market 

of suburbia and its dynamic 
concentration of buying 
power through a crisp, new 
colorgravure magazine 


A smart colorgravure magazine 
of newspapers in preferred 
suburban markets 


First issue: January, 1958, with over one million circulation 


SUBURBIA TODAY is the magic key to 
the golden market of prosperous home-own- 
ing families who have joined the modern 
march to suburbs. It is the means of access 
to more than a million discerning families 
whose interests are as outstanding as their 
incomes. Families with desires as broad as 
their ability to satisfy them. Families whose 
tastes for gracious living set them apart as 
the golden market for goods and services that 
are as distinctive a part of their mode of living 
as their monthly commutation tickets. 

SUBURBIA TODAY is in the orbit of 
progress amid one of the century’s most sig- 
nificant social and economic developments. 

The decision to publish SUBURBIA TO- 
DAY now is based on the post-war expansion 
of more prosperous families out of city apart- 
ments and into suburban homes. The expan- 
sion of suburban populations far exceeds the 
growth of the central cities. The result is a 
new dynamic concentration of consumer pur- 
chasing power. 


ieedint Llnpelbaty 


Every major metropolitan city is watching 
the never-ending march of families to subur- 
bia. Suburban areas are increasing at rates as 
high as 6’ times that of large cities. A reli- 
able source predicts a suburban population 
of 80 million by 1970. Nearly half of the popu- 
lation growth in the entire country is taking 
place in the outlying areas of the 168 metro- 
politan areas. Planning experts expect sub- 
urbs to grow four times as fast as our Ameri- 
can cities. As they grow they are becoming 
completely integrated “‘cities’’ or marketing 
areas in their own right. 

Merchants, too, are following their best 
customers to suburbia. They are creating 
their own golden land of sales that reflects 
the buying power concentrated in suburban 
communities. In 1957, four hundred new shop- 
ping centers with smart new stores and shops 
were created. Another seven hundred shop- 
ping centers are being added this year. Since 
1956, 47% of all new food supermarkets built 
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in the U.S. have been located in suburban 
areas. The march is on to suburbia. 


Where, exactly—and how—does SUBUR- 
BIA TODAY fit into this mammoth migra- 
tion of families and businesses to suburban 
areas? 

SUBURBIA TODAY will follow the most 
prosperous families and the most successful 
merchants into carefully selected suburbs of 
about 47 key cities. Its circulation pattern 
will concentrate on the creme de la creme of 
prosperous suburban areas. 

SUBURBIA TODAY will be distributed 
by suburban newspapers that deliver respon- 
sive readership of families in suburban resi- 
dential areas where incomes are considerably 
above average. Where home ownership is 
highest. Where the two-car family abounds. 
Suburbs where people do a lot of living, and 
a lot of buying. 


Where families shop close to home to satisfy 
their broad needs and discerning tastes 
SUBURBIA TODAY will concentrate on the 
most prosperous residential suburbs of the 
top metropolitan cities. 

It is the careful selection of preferred sub- 
urban areas and newspapers and its exclusive 
editorial approach to the interests of more 
than a million suburban families that makes 
SUBURBIA TODAY unique in the pub- 
lishing world. It is an ideal means of concen- 
trating your sales message on a blue chip 


market that is carefully defined in terms of 
quality and ability to buy. To harness the 


buying power of a million families in these 
selected suburban areas, SUBURBIA TO- 
DAY has carefully built a million-circulation 
pattern that delivers a total market area of 
more than six million consumers and upwards 
of ten billion dollars in retail sales. As the 
suburbs grow, so will SUBURBIA TODAY 
add markets and circulation, becoming an 
ever more important key to sales and profits. 


SUBURBIA TODAY will be published monthly beginning in 
January, 1959, on the day each distributing newspaper is published 
during the first week of each month. The new magazine will be printed 
in Chicago on the same giant presses that print FAMILY WEEKLY. 
It will be the same size and general format, saddle stitched and printed 


on colorgravure quality paper. 


— 
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Editorially ... 


—the Magazine of Pleasant Places 


reflects a way of wonderful living 


It will be the editorial purpose of SUBURBIA TODAY to 
reflect the good taste, the social gaiety, friendly frivolity and 
serious purposes of family life in the selected suburban com- 
munities. 


SUBURBIA TODAY will be intelligent and zestful—and 
always in good taste. Its appeal will be directly compatible 
with the social, cultural and recreational interests of discerning 
families whose interests and activities are identified with the 
suburban way of life. It will provide inspiration for gracious 
living while it discusses practical aspects of life in the suburbs. 


SUBURBIA TODAY will have available the experience of 
FAMILY WEEKLY executives, but will be edited by its own 
separate staff of topflight men who know personally the inter- 
ests of suburban families: SUBURBIA TODAY editors and 
writers will range the world for the very best of new ideas in 
science, art, gourmet foods and gracious entertaining. They 
will report significant achievements and trends on the con- 
temporary scene. 


SUBURBIA TODAY will be creatively and imaginatively 
edited to magnify the already high readership of the very best 
community newspapers. To readers of those newspapers and 
to retail merchants in the suburbs where it is distributed, this 
new colorgravure supplement will be dramatic, exciting and 
compelling. It will assure a uniquely compatible editorial cli- 
mate for national advertising directed to its quality suburban 
audience. 


To make certain your 1959 schedules include coverage in 
depth of the concentrated buying power in the Golden Market, 
let us tell you more about SUBURBIA TODAY. 


—The Magazine of Pleasant Places 


Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK 22: 405 Park Avenue 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building 
MIAMI 32: Bernard Cashion, 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 
Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc. 
33 Post Street 


LOS ANGELES 5: 
Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc., Copyright 1958, 


633 South Westmoreland Avenue Suburbia Publishing Corporation 


Insurance Company Adopts 
A Corporate Nickname 


The firm is Mutual Life of New York. The nickname is 
MONY. Reasons for the move: ''Mutual" and "Life" are 
so widely used they have no distinction. MONY has brev- 
ity, is rememberable, has promotional potential. And, 


as an extra added flip, it resembles the word “money.” 


Io get the public to use its nick- 
name, “MONY,” Mutual of New 
York is currently conducting a brisk 
advertising and educational campaign, 
the second stage of a program begun 
about five years ago but held to a 
gradual pace until recently. 

The idea of a name change oc- 
curred to the company’s management 
a decade ago. It was especially tempt- 
ing. because the initials of the widely 
used informal title, Mutual Of New 
York, could be shortened to MONY, 
providing a useful promotional theme 
in plays on the word “money.” ‘The 
full name, the cumbersome moniker, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, has been retained, 
of necessity—but its use has been de- 
clining, and will continue to decline 
as the MONY campaign gathers mo- 
mentum. 

A corporate-name change is not to 
be undertaken lightly especially if 
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the company has had the same name 
since its founding a century ago, and 
if it is a part of the tradition-loving 
insurance world. But after much 
soul-searching the advantages of the 
change seemed to outweigh the ob- 
stacles. 

Let’s look at the pro and con ar- 
guments considered before the die 
was cast. 


For the Change 


1. The old name, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, was long, awkward, hard to 
remember. Mutual of New York, 
the informal name, was an improve- 
ment, but not good enough. 


2. The old name, once distinctive, 
is no longer meaningful, since there 
are now over 100 insurance firms 
with the word ‘‘Mutual” in their 
titles; and a considerable number 


contain both “Mutual” and “Life.” 
This confuses the public. 


3. The new name, MONY, is 
“promotable” in advertising, sales 
promotion, publicity. It is based on 
the old name and is not completely 
divorced from it. It has the advant- 
age of association with the word, 
“money,” suggesting slogans and plays 
on the relation between insurance— 
the MONY kind—and the satisfac- 
tion of having money. 


4. The short form, MONY, is 
easy to remember and to write—and 
appropriate for an organization iden- 
tified with a program of simplifica- 
tion of forms and paperwork. 


Against the Change 


1. There was a long-term invest- 
ment in the original name—the only 
one the company had had since its 
founding in 1843. 


2. There were millions of policies 
outstanding. A change in name might 
make some policyholders wonder 
whether the firm had changed hands 
or method of operating. 


3. The company had been the first 
to operate on the mutual plan. Was 
it wise to stop spelling out the word 
“mutual” in its title? 


4. Among the firm’s thousands of 
sales representatives, some might ob- 
ject to the change or be lax in adopt- 
ing the new name, leading to con- 
fusion in records. 


BIG PLAY ON MONY that is being 
made by Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is illustrated by this 
window display. Full name of company 
does not appear at all. But, MONY 
appears five different times. 


5. An insurance company neces- 
sarily conducts much of its business 
through paperwork. Despite a pro- 
gram of simplification set up a decade 
ago, the firm still uses about 1700 
Changing the name on all of 
these would be time-consuming. 


torms. 


6. It would be necessary to change 
the name on stationery, employe com- 
policyholder communi- 

from the famous 
Weather Star atop the main building 
on Broadway in New York through 
hundreds of local office signs, desk 
plaques. 


munications, 


cations, signs 


7. It would be necessary to educate 


employes and sales representatives to 


ise the new name in personal and 
telephone conversations. 


8. At best, the name could not be 
legally changed, even though the 
shorter term might be used about 90 
times out of 100. Yet on policies and 
in some documents and forms, and in 
advertising, the original name must 
be used at least once, even though the 
shorter version was also used. In ad- 
vertisements, for example, the com- 
pany name appears in three versions: 
The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, Mutual of New 


York, and MONY. 
done without clutter, 
wondered ? 

Having decided to initiate the 
change gradually, the company took 
its first step in 1952, at first chiefly 
through advertising. “‘Vhis coincided 
with a change in emphasis, from the 
abstract theme of security and pro- 
tection, to more concrete appeals, 
such as money for retirement, to fi- 
nance college education, to pay off 
the mortgage. Another factor to be 
weighed was the ‘development of 
new products,” such as group insur- 
ance, including retirement income 
and accident and sickness insurance. 
Headlines included the’ term 
MONY. Example: ‘Money Wor- 
ries Melt Away When You've Got 
MONY Back of You.” 

Gradually through the past five 
years the term MONY has been used 
more and more throughout the or- 
ganization. But during the last hal: 
of 1957 the tempo of the change was 
stepped up: 


Could this be 


management 


1. With the Public Relations De- 
partment in the role (good-naturedly 
and semi-humorously) of a policing 
agency, all employes and sales repre- 
sentatives are being urged to use the 
new name verbally and in writing. 
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“Mind if | use your phone to call my office? This is the first time I’ve gotten past 
the receptionist and I’d like further instructions.” 


2. ‘“What’s In a Name,” a 12-page 
booklet, explains the thinking behind 
the new name, and specifies when and 
how it should be used—in conversa- 
tions (inside and outside the com- 
pany, on the telephone), sales work, 
bulletins, correspondence, memos, re- 
ports, and on forms. Designed pri- 
marily for employes and sales repre- 
sentatives, the booklet is amusingly 
illustrated with line drawings, includ- 
ing one on the cover showing a man 
doctoring a “MONY” sign by put- 
ting an e in it, to make the word, 
“money.” 


3. Signs are being changed: decals 
for doors, advertising display racks, 
plaques, marquee, even the huge 
Weather Star. 


4+. The new name is _ featured 
strongly in advertising—though the 
two older names are included. Ex- 
ample: A recent page advertisement 
in newspapers and Newsweek, Time 
and Reader's Digest tells the reasons 
for the change and has the same illus- 
tration as that used for the cover of 


“What’s In a Name.’ 


5. The company issues some 5,000 
newspapers and 
magazines all over the U.S. First 
reference in each is to Mutual of 
New York. ‘Thereafter, it’s simply 
MONY. The abbreviation makes 
for easier writing of headlines and 
picture captions, and is in line with 
current editorial practice with respect 
to tighter and snappier text. 


stories a year to 


6. Since whole-hearted acceptance 
of the new name will be facilitated 
in ratio to cooperation by the firm’s 
staff of employes and underwriters, 
management directs much of its edu- 
cational efforts at them. Example: 
Field representatives received a re- 
print of the recent consumer “sign- 
painting” advertisement, with humor- 
ous cartoon lead-ins. One device used 
to keep home office employes on their 
toes is a system of exacting a fine of 
25c from those who forget and use 
the old name. There is also a threat, 
made jokingly but frequently, that 
anyone who uses the old name three 
times must pay the penalty of climb- 
ing to the 526-ft. high Weather Star 
to change the 4,200 bulbs on the sign. 

Is the campaign bearing fruit? It 
would seem so. ‘The fine-fund has 
not yet reach $5. And, even more sig- 
nificant, if you make out your insur- 
ance payment check to “MONY,” 
the bank will accept it. The new 
brand name seems well on its way 
toward general acceptance and should 
last for the next hundred years, 
matching the life of the original. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


what's all this stuff about 


ing people buy ” 


\l 


Come clean, Uncle Schuyler, isn’t 
that just a slick sales approach ? 


Don’t tell me you know how to Now let me see if I’ve got this 

turn the buyer’s problem into a straight. First you send your 

sales advantage for your clients. “Ditch Diggers” into the field to 

All right, let’s have it... find out who has to be sold and 
what they need to know about 
a product... 


1 get it! Soon, most of your clients’ 
prospects are better informed. This helps 
them make sounder buying decisions, 
and it sure sets them*up properly 

for your clients’ salesmen. Why, that’s 
as easy as taking candy from a baby! 


NOTE: The model is the No. 2 child of Bill Brown, 
Production Manager, The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York * LExington 2-3135 
“Ditch-Digging Advertising”* that Sells by Helping People Buy 


nes. u. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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What? You mean men who spec- 
ify industrial products really 
need more good information 
about products offered for sale? 


...then you use advertising to 
give your potential customers the 
information they need; thou- 
sands of them; fast and often. 


15> services 
THAT AID SALES 
AND ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVES! 


ences one . \ 
© so Ven risine _ 


NEW 


FREE BROCHURE 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 
Find out how these 15 important 
Manpower, Inc. “Sales Aid” Services 
will help you. 
Vincrease Sales and Distribution 
¥ Cut Marketing Costs 
Y Support National Promotions 
at the local level 
Y Eliminate Trouble and error 
in merchandising promotions 


Attach this ad to your letterhead 
and mail today to: 
A decade of Business Service 


manpower, inc. 


over 140 offices in U.S., Canada, & Abroad 
World Headquarters 
803 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


District Sales Manager Wanted 


For an aggressive, growing young company in 
the steel office equipment field. Position to 
cover area east of the Mississippi River 
Qualifications “should include strong back- 
ground in Sales Supervision and offers excel- 
lent opportunity for energetic, determined 
creative manager. Responsibility will include 
field supervision, motivating men, and increas- 
ing sales volume. Write Personnel Director 
The H-O-N Co., Muscatine, lowa 


Boy w-9 EVER READY 
Fy Creative Printed Specialties 


Any size, shape, color, or adhesive... for 
any product, service, purpose, or surface. 
Free Design Service. Satisfaction fully 
guaranteed. Send for ‘New Ideas’ Kit. 

10-L East 49th, N.Y.C. 17 PLaza 1.3040 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sM 7 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave, N.Y. 16 
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$500,000 in Six Weeks 


Hertz Rent-A-Plane Service 


Gets Off to a 


A new Rent-A-Plane service intro- 
duced in mid-May by The Hertz 
Corp., Chicago-based pioneer in car 
rentals, was due to gross around half 
a million dollars in its first six weeks 
of operation. The estimate was made 
by company officials in mid-June. 

New market for Hertz? Definitely, 
says Joseph J. Stedem, executive vice- 
president. “‘We made a survey and 
found there are 209,900 active li- 
censed pilots in the U.S., plus many 
more who have let their licenses lapse, 
but could get them renewed without 
difficulty.” Of this estimated half- 
million total, Hertz executives were 
sure that a large number were busi- 
nessmen who fly constantly, either in 
their own planes, rented planes or by 
commercial air travel. All would be 
good prospects for Hertz plane 


rentals. 


In 58 Cities 


The Rent-A-Plane program is 
under the direction of Paul A. Lar- 
son, vice-president of the corporation 
and general manager of Rent-A- 
Plane System, Inc. Of the 269 air- 
craft available for rental at the out- 
set of the program, 108 are in ‘““Taxi- 
plane” service, 81 are used solely for 
“Fly-Yourself” customers, and 80 for 
both services. About 206 are single 
engine jobs, the remaining 63 twin 
engine. The service, now available in 
58 cities, is expanding, but at this 
point there are no figures available 
as to how many men fly themselves 
to and from which cities, or the oc- 
cupations of the users. 

If you fly ’em yourself, a typical 
rate is $1.50 per hour plus 13 cents 
a mile. If you require a pilot, the 
charge is $2.50 an hour and 18 cents 
per mile, plus 10% excise tax. 

Strangely enough, there is no 
formal tie-in between the Hertz 
Rent-A-Plane and Rent-A-Car opera- 
tions, although one would seem to 
complement the other. While in some 
cities the flying businessman may land 
at the airport and take over a Hertz 
car for his business calls in town, in 
most cases the plane rental customers 
use the aircraft for reaching out-of- 


Flying Start 


the-way places—where there probably 
wouldn’t be a Hertz car station. 

A sales executive may fly to In- 
dianapolis by regular commercial air- 
craft, for instance, and wish to con- 
tinue to Muncie to conclude a busi- 
ness deal. He rents a Hertz plane at 
the airport and flies on to Muncie. 
“Our objective,” explains Stedem, ‘“‘is 
not by any means an attempt to re- 
place commercial airlines. Rather, we 
wish to create an adjunct, or supple- 
ment, to commercial air travel, help- 
ing the passenger to fly right to his 
destination if at all possible, even 
though it’s off the beaten path.” 

Recently, a passenger on a sched- 
uled airliner found himself stranded 
in a Texas city because his plane had 
developed trouble and had been forced 
to land. Since he had an important 
appointment to keep in a city 250 
miles away, he merely stepped over 
to the Hertz desk in the airport termi- 
nal building and rented a plane. He 
made it on time. 


A Supplementary Service 


Stedem says that Hertz’ plane 
rental service has gained ‘more im- 
mediate public acceptance than did 
automobile rental which became avail- 
able nationally in the 1920’s. Tour- 
ists, businessmen and other travelers 
are convinced today that their plans 
should include supplementary trans- 
portation.” 

Hertz Rent-A-Plane service is 
available through franchised Hertz 
licensees who are selected Cessna or 
other craft dealers, various companies 
engaged in charter and rental service, 
or both. All licensees are experienced 
independent plane rental operators. 

The Cessna dealer at Sky Harbor, 
for instance, has been renting planes 
to Chicago area flyers for many years, 
and has been franchised by Hertz. 
The company points out that when it 
franchises dealers, they are not ‘“‘ab- 
sorbed” by Hertz. 

Hertz Rent-A-Plane service is 
available in all major cities, and in 
such locations as South Hackensack, 
N. J.; Great Falls, Mont. ; Vandalia, 
O.; Key West and Vero Beach, Fla. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TWICE A YEAR 


MEN OVER 45!...Lung cancer, in men of your 
age, has increased so alarmingly in recent years 
that our doctors strongly recommend that you make 
a habit of having two chest x-rays every year: one, 
when you get your annual medical checkup; the 


other six months later. 


Today, you are six times more likely to develop 
lung cancer than a man of your age twenty years 
ago. Our doctors still don’t know why you are, but 


they do know that their chances of saving your life 
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could be as much as ten times greater if they could 
only detect lung cancer “before it talks”... before 
you notice any symptoms whatsoever in yourself. 


That’s why we urge you and every man over 
forty-five to make semiannual chest x-rays a habit 
—for life. 

To see our lifesaving film, “The Warning Shadow,” 
call the American Cancer Society office nearest you 
or simply write to “Cancer” in care of your local 
Post Office. 


American Cancer Society . 


Baby, It's Cold Inside! 


You may think auto cooling units sales are off because 


auto sales are down in volume this year. 
You may think the air conditioned auto is only for the rich 
You may think big name makers have the market sewed up 
You may think air conditioners are bought only in hot cli- 
mates by millionaires . . . 
But you're wrong — on all counts. 


By HARRY WOODWARD 


This year at least 500,000 sweat- are down — and, consequently, fac- 
tory-installed air conditioning units 
- the independent manufac- 
turers of auto coolers say sales are hot 
as two dollar pistols. (These inde- 
pendents never have been hurt by 
automobile manufacturers anyway. In 


1957 they siphoned off about 40% 


ing motorists will throw in the towel 
or at the very least a damp hand- are, too 
kerchief—ar go for an al 


tioned Car. 


air condi- 
Last year more than 400,000 own- 
ers of mobile turkish baths took the 


plunge. And although new car sales 
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COOL BUICK, but the problem of 
where the passenger in the middle of 
the front seat puts his legs still hasn’t 
been solved. The unit: Harrison’s 
Cool-Pak, also for Chevy and Pontiac. 


of all sales of auto air conditioners. 
And this year they'll have the lion’s 
share of the business. ) 

Says Charles W. Hull, regional 
manager for Frigikar Corporation, 
Dallas — the largest seller among in- 
dependents: “We're pioneers and 
leaders in the automobile air condi- 
tioning business. We've been at it 
since 1949. Our sales for 1957 were 
57% ahead of 1956 and we confi- 
dently expect to come near doubling 
sales again this year.” 

Hull, whose company sells its units 
through distributors, points out that 
last year the automotive industry sold 
around 6 million cars. Only 500,000 
of these were equipped with air con- 
ditioning at the factory. ‘The sales 
potential is, therefore, enormous. 

Frigikar does 90% of its volume 
with its under-the-dash unit. The 
unit sells in Dallas for $325. But the 
price will vary, in other sections of 
the country, from $350 to around 
$370. 

‘The company has had to add con- 
stantly to its distributor list. “Today 
it tops 140. Units are sold by the 
distributors to auto agencies, inde- 
pendent garages and larger service 
The company provides in- 
stallation literature and service cata- 


stations. 


loys. 

And Hull expects to see Frigikar’s 
greatest sales effort directed at truck- 
ers, rather than automobiles. “There 
are,” he says, ‘““more than 14 million 
trucks on the highways. Only a frac- 
tion of one percent of them are air 
conditioned.” 

So his company is making special 
units for trucks, doing extensive ad- 
vertising via TV and radio spots, 
newspapers, business publications and 
magazines, to sell the big trucking 
companies on the low cost of adding 
eficiency to their operations through 
air conditioning. Hull thinks it is 
absurd that food distributors. send 
perishable foodstuffs around the coun- 
try in air conditioned vans while the 
driver wilts in his cab. 

In its Auto Division, more of Frigi- 
kar’s units are installed in low-priced 
cars than in high-priced ones. ‘“The 
answer is simple,” explains Hull. 
“There are more lower-priced cars 
on the roads.” 

On the other side of the air condi- 
tioning manufacturing coin there’s 
General Motors’ Harrison Radiator 
Division, in Lockport, N. Y. Harri- 
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SHE BUYS MORE MERCHANDISE FROM ITS 
PAGES THAN FROM ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


*The MOTIVAGE (between 13 and 20) is the age when girls are approaching 
womanhood... when they’re most strongly motivated to express their 


fo< . sae saeg- oes 
Y) ’ ar | individual tastes while acquiring lifetime buying habits. 
: j \ These girls are first-time customers for major items like silverware, luggage, 
china, glassware, small appliances, fine jewelry, etc. With over $4 billion of 


their own money to spend, they buy from SEVENTEEN. Nearly half of 
America’s 8,500,000 Young Women Under 20 have actually purchased 
merchandise they saw advertised in SEVENTEEN.** 


Why are these Young Women so responsive to SEVENTEEN? Because 
SEVENTEEN speaks their language. It’s the voice of the MOTIVAGE...the 
only magazine devoted exclusively to the varied interests, needs and desires of 
this special age-group which is growing faster than any other. 


** Gilbert Youth Research 


I 
ee 7 
QUALITY 
CIRCULATION 
1,048, 262(ABC, Dec., 1957) 
73% Newsstand Sales 
No Reduced-rate 
Subscriptions 


Where ABC's are a plus factor... 


SEVENTEEN -AT-SCHOOL 
Your educational materials go to 19,500 
Home Economics teachers in this unique 
sister publication of SEVENTEEN. It 
adapts SEVENTEEN 's editorial con- 
tent into lesson plan form... carries your 
advertising — via SEVENTEEN — into 
the classrooms of 75% of the nation's 
high school Home Economics teachers. 


MOO 
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it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22  PLaza 9-8100 
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Baby, It's Cold Inside! 


(continued) 


son makes all of the units for GM’s 
roster of cars. Unlike Frigikar, Har- 
rison is, relatively, a Johnny-Come- 
Lately to the business. It produced 
its first unit in 1954 for the Pontiac 
Motor Division. ‘That year Harrison 
turned out only 2,369 units. Present 
indications are that this year’s instal- 
lations will total 175,000. 

But like Frigikar, Harrison is find- 
ing that an increasingly large percent- 
age of its products is going into the 
lower- and medium-priced cars. Cad- 
illac now air conditions a substantial- 
ly larger percentage of its cars than 
the other GM Divisions. But in terms 
of total numbers, more Chevrolets 
than Cadillacs will be air conditioned 
in 1958. Harrison units — both its 
Cool-Pack, designed for 1958 Buick, 
Pontiac and Chevrolet, and its Cus- 
tom, for Cadillac, Buick, Olds, Pon- 
tiac and Chevrolet — have condenser 
and compressor under the hood. But 
the Cool-Pack has its evaporator 
under the dash. The Custom puts the 
evaporator, as well, under the hood. 
Custom units range from $430 to 
$475. Cool-Pack prices run from 
$310 to $330—plus installation. Cus- 
tom units can be dealer- or factory- 
installed. Cool-Pack is available only 
as a dealer-installed package. 


Nationally Advertised 


Pricing and distribution of Harri- 
son air conditioners are under exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Cadillac, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Chevrolet 
Divisions. Units are distributed only 
through representative franchised 
dealer organizations of these GM 
Divisions. Harrison promotes _ its 
products with extensive advertising 
campaigns in national magazines, 
newspapers and outdoor advertising. 

Out in Wichita, the O. A. Sutton 
Corp., Inc. — manufacturer of Vor- 
nado fans and air conditioners — has 
been strongly pushed into auto air 
conditioning by its aggressive new 
(and young) management team. The 
company is touting what it calls “a 
tremendous step forward in the field 
of automobile air conditioning.” 
These auto units boast a crescent- 
shaped evaporator or cooling unit 
that fits under the dash. Five air 
circulators instead of the usual two 
or three are used. Sutton says this 
provides a greater cooling effect. And 
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the three air vents on the unit’s 
front are adjustable to afford ‘“com- 
plete air control throughout the car.” 

The new units were put through 
their paces, before introduction to the 
public, in Arizona. ‘Temperatures in 
the cars were maintained in the low 
70’s while outside temperatures soar- 
ed as high as 117 degrees. 

Sutton sold 11,000 of its units last 
year, not including the units it manu- 
factures for auto manufacturers. 

It’s not surprising to find that 44% 
of last year’s auto air conditioners 
were sold in the Southwest. The sum- 
mer climate is hot ; there is still money 
lying around to be spent on any de- 
vice that helps produce an illusion 
of coolness. The Southeast was next 
in sales: 24.4%. The Northeast, with 
summers hardly conducive to fur 
coat-wearing, accounted for a mere 
5.3% of total sales! This amounted 
to 21,318 units. 

But A.R.A. Manufacturing Co., 
Fort Worth, which has been build- 
ing auto air conditioners since 1949, 
says its sales are 300% ahead of last 
year and that the company is enjoying 
its biggest year to date. And more of 
the A.R.A. units are being sold in the 
un-sold Northeast than ever before 
in company history. Furthermore, this 
year 39% of its units have gone into 
Fords, Chevrolets and Plymouths. 
Automobiles in the Cadillac price 
range account for only 14% of sales. 

A.R.A. has 175 distributors in 40 
states. In some cases these distributors 
install units in their own shops for 
customers. The company uses not- 
quite national radio and outdoor ad- 
vertising — always on a cooperative 
basis. 

Last year A.R.A. placed fourth 
among independent manufacturers in 
total sales. Its trunk model—the com- 
pany’s old standby—sells for $425 in- 
stalled. Its new Direct-Aire, under- 
the-dash model, in any of a wide 
range of decorator colors, sells for 
$295 installed. 

The under-the-dash air conditioner 
is, odds-on, the industry’s best seller. 
The public rebelled at giving up trunk 
space. Frigikar, for instance, says sales 
of its under-the-dask model are eight- 
to-one over the trunk type. And the 
independents are having a quiet laugh 
at Harrison, which is now making no 
trunk units after placing bets, origi- 
nally, on that type. 


Five years ago The Frigiquip Corp.., 
Oklahoma City, was organized for 
the sole purpose of making auto air 
conditioners. The company got started 
in an off-beat fashion. Frigiquip’s 
president, Gene Byrd, and its sales 
manager, H. Dale Jordan, were credi- 
tors of a man who was primarily in 
the TV repair business. As a side line 
he had an agency for auto air condi- 
tioners. He offered to turn over his 
shop and tools to the two men if 
they'd finish paying off his bills. For 
a total of $317 Byrd and Jordan got 
a desk, a chair, a table, a typewriter 
and sundry equipment adaptable fo1 
working on auto air conditioning. 
Frigiquip (brand name, Frigette) 
was born. 

Byrd and Jordan built their first 
auto air conditioner by hand. When 
they had finished they'd spent $6,600. 
“The unit was crude,” says Byrd, 


“but it worked!” 


Weight, Price Reduced 

The first Frigiquips weighed so 
much an extra spring leaf had to be 
installed on automobiles that used it. 

Today’s Frigiquip has three-and-a- 
half times the cooling ability of that 
original model, sells for $295 rather 
than the $695 price tag on the initial 
offerings. 

Last year the company sold 5,000 
of its units. It expects to double the 
figure this year. This is moving up 
nicely from the company’s first year 
sales of 112 units. And, following the 
trend, Frigiquip hasn’t built a trunk 
model since 1955. The company has 
tried to lick installation problems by 
designing machines that the average 
mechanic can install with a minimum 
of trouble. (Plumbing connections, 
for instance, need only be screwed in 
place. ) 

Frigiquip has 400 dealers in 38 
states (and one in India!). But it also 
ships units, through a distributor, to 
all countries in South and Central 
America. 

Byrd expects more and more com- 
petition to enter the field. But, like 
Frigikar, he points to the huge num- 
bers of comparatively new cars that 
are not air conditioned. Also, many 
potential customers for new cars are 
air conditioning the old one instead. 
Only 27!4% of Frigette’s volume is 
being installed on current models. 
Another 33 1/3% is being installed 
in cars of last year’s vintage. The re- 
mainder is going into older cars! 

Eaton Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, isn’t one of the biggest of the in- 
dependent manufacturers. But it does 
make units for the original equipment 
manufacturers of the auto industry 

with the exception of General 
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_ GREATEST COVERAGE 


Where Irrigation Counts Most... 


A SERIES 


80 COUNTIES IRRIGATING 10,000 ACRES EACH 
contain 95% of all Irrigated Acres in Texas and Oklahoma 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


NUMBER OF 
COUNTIES 
IN WHICH 
PUBLICA- 
TIONS HAVE 
OVER75% 
COVERAGE 
OF FARMS 


FARM JOURNAL 


FARM & RANCH 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Send for similar data on livestock, crops, 
farm equipment, poultry and farm income. 


434,813 


paid subscribers 


OKLAHOMA CITY @ DALLAS 


TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 
comprise the most important 
single area in the nation for 
irrigation. Texas, alone, with 
nearly 7 million irrigated acres, 
is now a close second only to 
California. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


gives the best possible farm cov- 

erage in Texas and Oklahoma. 
kkk 

The only farm publication 

edited separately for Texas 

; and edited separately for 

Oklahoma . 


The Farmer-Stockman 


eg (Where Eaton doesn’t sup- 
ply the entire unit it makes compo- 
nents for the industry.) Ihe company 
has been in business four years, 
sold 7,500 units last year—quite a 
jump from 1956 when it moved only 
3,500. This doesn’t reflect Eaton’s 
real position: Components account fot 
ich of the firm’s business. 

Says H. C. Simons, Eaton’s sales 
anager, “It is our feeling that the 
lemand for automobile air condition- 
systems will continue to increase. 
conceivable that most 
cars of the ‘not too distant future’ 
will be conditioned for year around 


y 


is certainly 


comfort.” 

The average cost of an Eaton air 
conditioner is $300. 

One of the few manufacturers 
whose sales d lropped last ye ar, accord- 
ing to Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion News, is Novi Sales and Service 
Co., Inc., Novi, Mich. Novi’s 1956 
sales were 10;000 units. Its 1957 sales 
were down to 6,000. This may be 
due, in part, to the fact that Novi’s 
57 advertising was cut from the ’56 
figure. (In ’56 the company was 
among the top 10 outdoor advertisers 
in the country. ) 

This year Novi has advertised on 
a limited basis, mainly in newspapers 
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J. H. Hunter, Advertising Director 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, MUrray H 4.324 


in cities where it has branches. There 
have also been a few ads in business 
publications, and some experimenta- 
tion with radio advertising. 

The company thinks it will sell 
between 20,000 and 30,000 units this 
year. 

Novi is one of the few hold-outs on 
the trunk type of installation. And it 
insists that demand for the trunk 
model is almost equal to the under- 
the-dash type. The company also 
makes a truck cab unit with roof- 
mounted condenser. This unit sells 
for $380. The company’s trunk type 
unit for retails at $375 
and its under-the-dash model costs 
$45 less. 

Novi stresses its warranty and serv- 
ice facilities. Each Novi unit carries 
a one-year guarantee on parts and a 
90-day guarantee in labor and Freon. 
Service work performed by any of 
32 district or regular branches is also 
guaranteed for 90 days. “Our desire 
to furnish reliable service at a reason- 
able price to the consumer,” says B. 
R. Proctor, “is one of the main rea- 
sons for the establishment of factory- 
owned outlets. In addition to our 
branches there are many authorized 
Novi distributors and hundreds of 
other established dealers and _ re- 


autom 1obiles 


frigeration firms selling and servicing 
Novis.” 

There’s an_ interesting  sidelight 
about auto air conditioners and the 
auto manufacturers: Several key auto 
watched the 
conditioned cars 


industry figures have 
trend toward air 
with a special glee, especially this year 
when car sales are so far off. One of 
them recently remarked that if the 
trend becomes really pronounced the 
foreign car sales bonanza will evapo- 
rate. For, said he, most foreign cars 
are too tiny for air conditioners. 

We have distressing news for the 
gentleman: Within the last fortnight 
Rootes Motors, Inc., American dis- 
tributors for Britain’s giant Rootes 
enterprise, announced that the first 
air conditioned Hillman Special sedan 
had been received with a promise of 
as many to come as are needed. The 
Hillman, with air conditioner, will 
sell at ports of entry for less than 
$2,000! 

And an American independent auto 
air conditioning company, Capitol— 
pretty small until now—expects to 
boost its sales by going all out to sell 
owners of foreign cars on cooling 
them with an American air condi- 
tioner designed especially for the tiny 
imports. # 
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“Promotion? No Thanks— 


Not if | Have to Move Again!" 


(continued from page 35) 


Says Wakefield: “There is no way 
ot knowing whether the move in the 
sensitive adolescent period was the 
ause of our boy’s trouble, or simply 
incovered a latent weakness. We do 
know that he was thriving and ef- 


tect 


ve before we tore him loose from 


ackground and confronted him 


in every phase 
nd safer to move small 

n those who are emerging 
100d and parental depend- 
ves one top management 
ompany transferred 

n seaboard out to 

‘ven years ago, we 

it 


and my little daughter 


as a lark. Now I have been 


the most patient and sensitive han- 
dling by the parents, and sympathy 
with their daughter’s very real feelings 
of outrage, to get the child over the 
threatened crisis. With the under- 
standing support both father and 
mother are providing, it appears that 
no serious ill-effects will ensue. “But 
can't ignore that this has been a 

” the father confesses. 


Considering the Wife 


If a move will mean a discontented 
wife, should a man accept it? 

Harvey was faced with that ques- 
tion when his company offered him a 
promotion with a 50 increase in 
pay and a move from a Western city 


Her unwillingness was based on 
her belief that their marriage and 
home life would suffer. In the new 
position, Harvey would be required 
to travel even more than he already 
did. Mrs. Harvey had _ established 
friendships, associations, community 
activities in which she was well 
rooted, which carried her over the 
heartaches of separation while her 
husband was on business trips. 

“Back there in a strange place, what 
shall I do?” she asked. “You will 
have your business associates, but what 
shall I have? And you'll hardly ever 
be home.” They had a home they had 
put a lot into, both financially and 
emotionally. Their young children 
were happy in school. Together they 
examined the question: Will it be 
worth it? Their joint answer was, no. 

First of all, they came to one reali- 
zation: Despite the tempting financial 
rewards of the change, in the long 
run they would gain little. Harvey 


moved back. My daughter has reached 
ig 1 S hool ive. She has formed 
riendships, become part of a group, 
has sent down roots in the community 
where we have lived for half a dozen 

rucial years. It looked like prestige 
when we broke the f1 


1 . : 
ne news of my transter. in sales. “‘I’¢ 


tages. 
lisaster to her 


| 
1; hj 
down his 
rebellion. le wou 


The gir reaction was stubborn 


“would Cave l “Sai It took .s ight ha 


to New York. The position was one 
which would lead to a vice-presidency 
in the normal course of advancement, 
plus stock options and other advan- far 
Financially f 

it placed 
lits of his |} 


be 


in Harvey’s grasp 
1ard-working career 
a fool to turn it 
irst thought. If his 
1 not go. She wife had not been reluctant to move, 
ve accepted readily. 


explains: “Yes, we would have been 
handling a lot more money, yet the 
demands of the position called for 
heavier expenditures, a more ex- 
pansive scale of living. We figured 
that we would just about have broken 
even. What we had to realize was 
that we'd be operating in a different 
league. If you could beat the game, 
financially, it would be by operating 
in a higher league in terms of compen- 


ind in terms of 


“Handle with Care" 


continued from page 35) 


will be offered other 
as in the case of a middle manage- 


the surprise of his superiors, several 


otion and transfer opportunities 
for promotion later, 
ment man who, to 
years ago dec a transfer and promotion. The reason: 
family obligations which, when explained, seemed valid. 

man who was second choice was given the chance, 
did very well 


At the time 


man that his 


advancing well beyond the first man. 

however, it was explained to the first 
refusal would not be held against him and 
that the time might come, in the next few years, when he 
would be asked if the original reasons for his refusal to 
move still applied. 

“We believe we owe a good man that much considera- 
tion,’ Coney explains. The time did come, but the man’s 
reasons still applied and he still was doing an excellent job 
for the company, so he was allowed to remain. This man 
stayed in this position and built it into a bigger job. 

Other times, men who refuse transfers and promotions, 
either for personal reasons or because they feel they have 
reached the limits of their capacity, will simply ride it 
out until retirement. 

At Crown Zellerbach the general feeling is that there 


is no hard and fast set of rules or regulations which will 
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he 


automatically result in spotting the right people in t 
right place everytime. “You have to work at it,” Coney 
explains. “No two situations are ever the same, and each 
one must be handled individually. This is why we have 
tried to set up a system which will result in authorization 
only after suggested transfers have weathered a thorough 
study and still appear to be desirable.” 

So much for putting the right man in the right place. 
What are the company’s responsibilities to those who are 
being transferred? 

“Tt is important to get a man off to a good start on the 
other end of a transfer,’”’ Coney says. “Moving, particu- 
larly with a family, is never an easy job. We do every- 
thing we can to help him and to insure that he does not 
suffer either financially or otherwise as a result of the 
move. 

“Even some of the most desirable moves can be ac- 
companied by problems... and these run the gamut from 
family complications to a variety of financial difficulties. 
We have found that our regulations concerning moving 
assistance must be flexible enough to provide for an 
amazing array of special circumstances. And, here again, 
each case must receive individual consideration.” 

Here’s an example: A man is transferred with his 
family to a different city. He has built up a substantial 
equity in the home he must leave. Real estate is depressed 
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sation, but without the demands that 
call for commensurate expenditures.” 

Harvey adds: “Sensible people want 
better incomes to fill real needs — a 
comfortable home, children’s educa- 
tion, security for later years. Why 
run taster to stay in the same place?” 


But the deciding factor in the 


Harveys’ decision not to accept his 
apparently tempting promotion was 
the desire to preserve their home life. 
“TI had to see my wife’s point of view,” 
Harvey admits. “How do you com- 
pensate a wife for the loneliness she 
feels while you are away on business 
trips? Big business has tremendous 
travel demands. I, like the next man 
in my position, do enjoy the change 
of scene (though it can pall after a 
time). But what really makes life 
worth living? I have to reply: My 
home, my wife, my kids, our neigh- 
bors, our comn inity contacts, church 


activities. 


Hard on Families 
“Let’s face it: Big business creates 
tremendous conflicts between career 


and personal life. It’s a « 


a curious para 
dox that men with b oken homes. or 


single men, are not good risks at any 
level of b ISINESS. y et bus ness careers 
chew up families. 

" we want st ible men, they have 


to have well provided home ports. But 


if the Harbor Master (the wife) is 
unhappy, you begin to get all sorts 
of painful emotional situations which 

to look at it only from the point 
of view of the man’s efficiency in his 
iob—definitely contribute to poor per- 
formance in the long run. We have 
to see the wife’s point of view, too. 
Her traveled executive husband comes 
home exhausted. To him, she is his 
port in the storm. But when her pa- 
tience gives out, he may return to a 
bigger storm at home. Should she 
be blamed? I feel that we should 
weigh a wife’s sacrifices to her hus- 
band’s career and decide if the re- 
wards are worth it.” 

The man who made this decision 
is no laggard. Born in the East, edu 
cated at Yale, invited to Stanford 
University on a fellowship, he has 
an M.A. degree. His business career 
has been varied and characterised by 
steady advancement. Thinking ahead 
to the possibility that he should 
change his mind, he realizes fully 
that “nothing is as unsalable as a 45- 
year-old sales executive.’ But a vear 
after turning down the big chance, 
Harvey says happily: “I don’t think 
we are going to change our minds.” 

The financial hazards involved in 
even a desirable promotion are many. 
It’s rare for a family to find itself in 
pocket as a result of a move, although 
there is usually the hope that any 


losses will be made up for over the 
long pull. Most families feel they can 
take the financial losses if they really 
want the move and if no adverse emo- 
tional factors are involved. But there 
are some hardship cases which com- 
pound the strains of transters. The 
experience of Duncan may or may not 
be typical, but his situation is far 
from unique. 


Out of Pocket 

Duncan is a middle management 
man in sales. Coming originally from 
the East, when his company trans- 
ferred him to San Francisco he and 
his family bought a house and became 
a part of their new community in the 
ensuing two years. Then he was trans- 
ferred again, this time to Los Angeles. 
It looked like a good move, involving 
as it did a moderate advance in title 
and compensation, and Duncan and 
his wife did not kick when the deal 
he made with his company on moving 
costs left them with many unantici- 
pated expenses and intangibles and 
borderline items of outlay which they 
didn’t even feel free to mention. 

When they came to sell their house 
in San Francisco, they found that its 
market value fell considerably short 
of what they had put into it. They 
were forced to sell so as to buy a 
home in Los Angeles. With a family 


get- “You just can 


when his move comes and there isn’t much chance of get 


imagine the variety of problems and 


ting his equity out. The company solves this man’s prob- 
lem by loaning the man, interest free, the amount of his 
equity to help him get lined up in the new location. If 
the man has difficulty making payments for his old home 
as well as a new one, the company is prepared to advance 
the payments on the old house. When it is sold, accounts 
between him and the company are balanced. 

Crown Zellerbach sees to it that transfers do not force 
employes into rush sales or purchases. For the transition 
period between moves, a man and his family are ordi- 
narily given a full rental and subsistence allowance in 
temporary quarters until they get settled. When small 
children make this impractical, the company sends the 
parents to line up housing. 

In still other situations, where children are finishing 
out a school year for example, the father can go alone 
and will be billeted at company expense until it is practical 
for the family to follow along. 

If, because of a transfer, an employe will suffer financial 
loss in selling his residence, the corporation will deter- 
mine the loss and reimburse the man accordingly. The 
loss determination will be based on a comparison of the 
net sales realization with the cost to the employe (his 
investment), or the appraised market value, whichever 
is the lowest. 
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considerations, ranging from a new batch of puppies to 
recutting the wall-to-wall carpeting, which come up in 
employe moves,” says Coney. “But we’ve found that by 
sitting down and treating each case individually we can 
eliminate almost all of the serious ones. Take our recent 
move of some 200 employes from San Leandro to Antioch 
when we combined the two plants. Out of all of those 
moves there were really no serious moving problems that 
were not satisfactorily solved.” 

“We try to point out all of the considerations involved 
before the actual move is made, so that the employe can 
evaluate the relative benefits of the opportunity, the prob- 
lems involved and the assistance he can expect from the 
company. This way, we have found that our people, well 
schooled on what to expect, are rarely subject to mis- 
understanding or disappointments during or after their 
moves.” 

In summary, Coney points out: “We have always 
realized that our employes are our most important asset. 
How well we treat them, train them and help them grow, 
and how efficiently we use them, determines the success 
of our company. We feel that our formula for evaluating 
transfers provides a good balance between efficient man- 
power utilization, proper reward for performance and fair 
consideration of family welfare. At least this is our goal. 
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of children they could not rent any- 
thing acceptable and they had reason 
to hope they would be fairly perma- 
nent in the new location. The loss 
they sustained in the sale was taken 
up with the company and the com- 
plaint started through channels. 

Not long after, a vacancy occurred 
in the firm’s San Francisco territory. 
Because Duncan was with 
the region, the company told him they 
wished him to move back. Again, the 
Duncans sold their home; again they 
suffered a loss and were faced with 
still greater hardship in having to 
buy a new place in San Francisco in 
today’s inflated market. Hard hit, 
Duncan placed the matter before his 
superiors, citing his losses during his 
previous transfer as well. Once more, 


his case started through channels. To 


date, it is still lost in a swirl of com- 


familiar 


pany policy and red tape. Now he is 
understandably uneasy when anyone 
in authority tells him how well he is 
doing and hints at other territories 
where a man of his calibre is needed. 

Herman had to prove to his com- 
pany that he would build up ambi- 
tious men for them before they would 
let him refuse promotion after pro- 
motion. Now in his middle fifties, 
Herman is branch manager for a 
large corporation. He worked up to 
the post in the community where he 
was born, a town of about 5,000 
population which he has never left. 

Herman’s superiors kept an eager 
eye on him from the time he was em- 
ployed. He looked like first rate man- 
agement material. After he achieved 
a managership, better opportunities, 
involving transfer, were suggested to 
him. He said he would like to stay 


30 Dealers 


The Salesman We 
Most Admire: 


Respects my time. 

Talks about us instead of his 
company. 

Relates most successfully his 
company’s products or serv- 
ices to my needs. 

Knows his products and what 
they will do for us. 

Helps us in training our em- 
ployes to sell his products. 
Calls upon our trade only with 
our specific consent and ac- 
companied by some one from 

our company. 

Will carry out his promises. We 
respect a 
promises 
promises. 

Does not inventory our 
without our 
and direction. 

Knows our specific problems 
and does not dwell upon gen- 
eral dealer problems. 

Is courteous and careful of his 
personal appearance. 

Is conscious of a retail custom- 
er’s time preference. 

Spells and pronounces my name 
and my company’s name cor- 
rectly. 

Can—STEP UP—SPEAK UP— 
SHUT UP. 


under- 
over- 


who 
than 


man 
rather 


needs 
specific consent 


Describe... 


These “Specifications” were written by a group of lumber dealers 
during a workshop sponsored in Denver, Colo., by American Lum- 
berman. While they were thinking in terms of building materials 
salesmen, their “do’s” and “don’ts” are applicable to all salesmen 
who call on retailers, regardless of the products they represent. 


The Salesman We 
Dislike: 


Over-promises and over-sells. 

Misrepresents and exaggerates. 

Abuses telephone privileges. 

Talks prices in front of my cus- 
tomers. 

Sells my customer without my 
consent. 

Carries tales. 

Tries to “buy” my business. 

Interrupts me when | am ob- 
viously busy. 

Parks in my customers’ parking 
lot. 

Is careless with his 
and with my time. 

Calls on Saturday and Monday 
mornings. 


language 


where he was. Some years ago he got 
just as far in terms of title and com- 
pensation as he could go in the branch 
in which he was serving. 

The company offered him a top ex- 
ecutive position in its headquarters 
office. He refused it. This led to con- 
ferences and some probing into his 
reasons for turning down advance- 
ment. During a series of heart-to 
heart talks it came out that Herman 
loved his home town; his family loved 
it. They were happy there. Herman 
knows and is respected by everyone 
in town. He has substantial personal 
property holdings. 

“What would I 
someplace else?” 
objection. 

“But the company needs your tal- 
ents in a bigger field,” he was told, 
“and the men under you need ad- 
vancement.”’ Herman saw the point 
of that. He made it clear that he 
would train men to step over his head 
when the company was ready for 
them. He succeeded in convincing his 
superiors that he could do more for 
the corporation that way than if he 
consented to transfers. 


gain by going 
was the gist of his 


Happy Solution 


He has proved his point—that if 
you are happy where you are, you can 
also grow standing still. 

A top management man who has 
had his own problems with transfers, 
and soul-searing conflicts over pro- 
motion offers, is now in the position 
where he has transfer-power over 
other men. How is he meeting the 
problems involved in properly staffing 
his company? Let him tell it in his 
own words: 

“T am now engaged in executive 
recruiting for my company” — (a 
West Coast firm which operates na- 
tionally) — “and the first fact I have 
to face is that many of our immediate 
manpower needs are in the East. The 
natural tendency would be to search 
for the needed executive talent among 
our people here in the West and pro- 
mote them to the jobs that exist or 
will exist in our Eastern offices. We 
are not going to do this, for a num- 
ber of reasons. 

“Tt is increasingly evident that the 
movement of people from West to 
East has less chance of success than 
from East to West. Most major 
Coast firms have had to face up to 
this situation, which further compli- 
cates the problems inherent in moving 
men and their families. You could 
write a book on why this is so. Let us 
simply state that Westerners prefer 
to stay in the West. They’ll cite cli- 
mate, difference in pace, outdoor liv- 
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ing, space versus crowding, and all 
sorts of factors. There’s no point in 
going into them. The fact stands that 
you start with a handicap when you 
move a man and his family from, say, 
San Francisco to Chicago or Detroit, 
from Los Angeles to New Jersey or 
New York. 

“Each move that is an unwilling— 
or even half unwilling—one com- 
pounds the adjustment needed for suc- 
cess and for the happiness of the man 
and his family. The situation is not 
altered by the fact that your man may 
even hide from himself that he is un- 
willing to be moved. He and his wife 
will be inwardly balancing the losses 
against the gains. The children, if 
there are children, will be reacting 
to them emotionally in one way or 
another. 

“T know from my own experience, 
from many discussions with other ex- 
ecutives in business, and from much 
observation, that promotions involv- 
ing transfers pose crucial financial 
and human problems even though they 
provide apparent monetary rewards 
and advances in title and prestige. 
These problems often can be over- 
come, particularly in the case of young 
families. What has to be determined 
is simply whether a proposed move is 
worth the cost to all concerned? Is 
it really necessary to move people as 
much as business has tended to do in 
the past? Men do their best work, | 
am convinced, when their wives are 
happy, their children emotionally se- 
cure, and they themselves feel that 
they are where they actually ‘belong.’ 

“Do we realize sufficiently what we 
are doing when we uproot people? 
Are we sowing the seeds of neuroses 
that will be reflected, in the long run, 
in less effective functioning on the job 
and at community level? Neither I 
nor my company pretend to have the 
definitive answers. I do feel that a 
man and his wife have a right to ask: 
Are these roots of ours important to 
us and our children? If we shift to 
another community, and another— 
who knows how many ?—shall we 
know who our friends are? Will we 
and our children be able to develop 
the warm associations necessary to a 
full life? 

“It is because I do not consider 
these and many related questions to 
be irrelevant to business—to the wel- 
fare of business—that our decision has 
been made. When we need executive 
talent to fill jobs in the East we shall 
recruit it in the area of the need 
wherever this is at all possible. If 
even one family is saved from disrup- 
tion or heartache it will be worth it. 
And we believe we shall be the gainers 
from the point of view of effective 
company operation.” ® 
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Why Sales Forecasts Go Wrong 


From the book “Marketing Research” by Richard D. Crisp, President, 
Richard D. Crisp & Associates, Inc., Chicago; Lecturer in Marketing, 
estern University. Copyright 1957 by McGraw-Hill Book Com 


pany, Inc. 


Some sales forecasts, carefully 
prepared by competent and ex- 


perienced people, are far wide 


of the mark. 

A case in point was a fore- 
cast by the marketing research 
director of an appliance firm. 
It was within five percentage 
points of predicting industry 
volume, but overestimated com- 
pany sales volume by more than 
45 per cent! That failure oc- 
curred because the forecaster 
failed to take into considera- 
tion announced and known 
plans of some competitors to 
increase production and promo- 
tion of the products made by 
the company. 


Underrating competition is a 
relatively common business er- 
ror and is an important con- 
tributing cause in many poor 
forecasts. This sometimes in- 
volves failure to take into con- 
sideration the status of the in- 
dustry and of the company’s 
products in the industry and to 
give sufficient weight to the po- 
tential impact of competitive 
new-product innovations or pro- 
motional activities. 


Changes in pricing, especially 
by competition, frequently dis- 
tort a company’s sales-volume 
expectations to an extent that 
makes a forecast grossly inac- 
curate. In the pricing area, the 
depressing effect of an increase 
on volume expectations, or the 
volume stimulation produced by 
a price reduction should be men- 
tioned. 


Shifts in consumer preferences 
sometimes leave forecasters’ es- 
timates of volume high and dry. 
The shift in consumer prefer- 
ence to automobiles of the hard- 
top variety in the higher-priced 
models within the so-called low- 
priced segment of the automo- 
bile market is an illustration. 


Intra-industry competition is 
another influence which should 
be considered when an attempt 
is made to reduce the error in 
forecasting. When automobile 
manufacturers in 1955 moved 
into an all-out battle for vol- 
ume, their promotional efforts 
diverted consumer purchasing 
power to automobiles and away 
from other products such as 
color-television sets. A forecast 
of TV-set sales expectations 
which failed to consider such 
factors would be likely to err 
on the high side. 


Nonrecurring demand and its 
saturation may expand the er- 
rors present in forecasts where it 
is a factor. In the years after 
World War II, for example, 
the demand for durable goods 
such as appliances was made up 
of two components—normal de- 
mand, plus backlog of deferred 
(and nonrecurring) demand 
created by wartime shortages. 
In making sales forecasts, an 
estimate of the size of each of 
those components and of prog- 
ress in liquidating the nonre- 
curring part of total demand 
kept forecasts of many firms 
relatively close to actual vol- 
ume. Other organizations which 
failed to take that factor into 
consideration had to make radi- 
cal revisions in forecasts. 

Perhaps the single most im- 
portant source of error in sales 
forecasting is failure to inte- 
grate the sales forecast with 
plans for achieving it. Until it 
is implemented by specific and 
detailed marketing plans, a sales 
forecast remains primarily some- 
one’s hope. Only when it is 
backed up by specific and de- 
tailed plans for achieving the 
volume estimate, coupled with 
a timetable for executing those 
plans, does a sales forecast be- 
come an attainable goal and a 
useful tool of management. 


100% Original) | SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


SHOT-IN-THE-ARM For two of the firms in this compilation of sales gain and loss reports, the 


gain reported represents a new high. American-Marietta Co., maker of paints, 
for chemicals, resins, household products, building materials, etc., showed sales of 

$105,046,581 for the six months ended May 31. This is a 9'2% increase over the 
$96,069,714 figure for the corresponding period of 1957. Daystrom, Inc., hit record 


SALES MEETINGS sales for the second fiscal year in succession. Its $81,713,986 for the year ended 


March 31 compares with $74,402,239 for the previous fiscal year. 
Salesmen love it; they eat it up! Unique, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., feeling the slump in the automotive market, was 
quiztype contest with professionally re- off 10.8% in sales for the six months ended April 30. The figure for this period is 
corded musical, pictorial, and narrative : : 
clues $490,854,806; that for the like six months of '57, $550,422,328. 
All figures below are in millions of dollars. 
GREAT SALES IN HISTORY 


Inspires enthusiasm for the job of sell- : 
ing, builds team spirit. Specially written UP-22 Company Period 
and produced for an important manufac- 


, ' vco- n a . 
turer's annual, honorary sales meeting, Divco-Wayne Corp dines 


Company Period 


it will work equally well for you. Fits 
right in for change of pace on an eve- American-Marietta Co. 6 mo. 
ning program, as an after-lunch waker- Austin, Nichols & Co. yr. : Elgin National Watch 
upper, or to fill in a 45-minute, or 0 12 wk. 
longer, gap anywhere. Perfect spring- Erie Forge & Steel Corp. 
board for prizes, large or small Exell-0 Corp 5 mo. 
Blue Bell, Inc. 


You can buy it for a fraction of original = < ae 6 oe 


production cost. Package, ready to use, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
includes recording of script and musical Co 7. 
hints, color slides, and printed Souvenir Capital City Products 

Booklet. Complete $325. Souvenir Book- Carter Products, Inc. 

let only, for inspection, $10.00, return- Cudahy Packing Co. . Glidden Co. 

able for full refund in 10 days or credit 
on purchase of complete package. It’s 
certainly worth taking a look! Address 


Box 4003 Daystrom, Inc. . . Harbor Plywood Corp. yr. 


Dayton Rubber Co. . . Helen Curtis Industries 3 mo. 
Heppenstall Co. 6 mo. 


NEWPORT Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea 


Co. of America yr. 769. F. L. Jacobs Co. 


RHODE ISLAND'S RICHEST MARKET 
$128,244,000 Income Hoover Ball & Kelsey-Hayes Co. 


Bearing Co. , ‘ Kroehler Mfg. Co. 
To sell isolated Newport you have to sell 
the Daily News readers. They add up to 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 0. . Lakey Foundry Co. 
63% of the county's families—76% of the John Morrell & Co. . Lane Bryant, Inc. 


county's buying power. You just can't sell 


the Newport market unless you penetrate Shen Ca. tee ee ee 
this readership “curtain”. May Dept. Stores Co. 3 mo. 
Mercantile Stores Co. 3 mo. 
Micromatic Hone Corp. 9 mo. 


The Newport Daily News ee take Co, 4 ; : Murray Corp. of America 9 mo. 


Newport County’s Only Daily 


Largest Circulation Rath Packing Corp. mo. ‘ ; National Linen Service 


in Southern Rhode Island Reyan Aeronautical Co. ’ , ; Corp. 9 mo. 
National-Standard Co. 6 mo. 
Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Silverwood Dairies, Ltd. ‘ ‘ 
Sun Ray Drug Co. ; . , Penobscot Chemical Fibre yr. 
Sunrise Supermarkets 


PROMINENT MANUFACTURER Corp. 


SEEKS MANAGER FOR NEW | . rns Me, 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT LINE. DOWN-35 oat 


Leader in field needs Division Man- American re yt yr. pile seni’ 
American ir ills yr. 5 . olar Aircra orp. 
ager to administer sales develop Ree tle. Corp. eon f 4. P. Stevens & Co. 
ment of new product line for chem- 
ical processing, paper and related 
industry where stainless and alloy : . 
systems necessary. Exceptional op- Bassett Furniture Ind. 6 mo. - U. S. Ceramic Tile Co. 
portunity. Communications confi- Bulova Watch Co. ms ; U. S. Plywood Corp. 
dential. 


BOX NO. 4005 


Celotex Corp. . ; / Williams & Co. 3 mo. J 13.4 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


American Cancer Society 


Battle Creek Enquirer & News 
Agency: Denman & Baker, Inc 


Chas. D. Bridell, Inc. 
Agency: Van Sant Dugdale & Company, Inc 


Buffalo Courier Express 
Agency: Baldwin Bowers & Strachan 


Capper-Harman-Slocum 
Agency: Bert S. Gittins Adv., 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 


Donnelly Advertising 


Ever Ready Label Corp. ..... 
Agency: Alan Goodman Adv 


Exposition Press 
Agency: Loewy Stempel Adv 


Farmer Stockman 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 


Fast Food 


Fort Worth Star Telegram 
Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 


Good Housekeeping 
Agency: Grey Adv. Agency, Inc 


Greensboro News Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Assoc. 


Grit Publishing Company 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Adv. 


The Jam Handy Organization, Inc, ..2nd Cover 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Hearst Magazines 
Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Agency: McLain & Associates Adv. 


Schuyler Hopper Company 


Hospital Purchasing Files, Inc. 
Agency: F. D. Baker 


Houston Post 
Agency: Aylin Adv. Agency 


indianapolis Star & News 43 


a Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van Riper, 
nc. 


Journal of the American Hospital 
Associction 


Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Assoc. 


Kansas City Star 


Los Angeles Mirror-News 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Dustine & Osborn, Inc. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


Goes Monaueenents 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice-President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, Howard 
Terry, Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
John A. Spooner, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N, Y, LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
lll., STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.. WOodland 2-3612. 


Manpower, Inc. 

Agency: Fromstein & Levy Adv. Agency 
McCall's Magazine 3rd Cover 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


McClatchy Newspapers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. ..14-15 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Klau-Van Pieterson-Dunlap, Inc 


N.B.C. Television Network 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency 


Newport Daily News 


Newsweek 
Agency: Bryan Houston 


Orlando Sentinel Star 
Agency: Robert Hammond Adv 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 


Reoder's Digest 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc 


Reply-O-Letter 
Agency: Howard A. Harkavy 


Resort Management 


Santa Rosa Press Democrat 


Saturday Evening Post . 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Seventeen Magazine 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


Standard Packaging Corp. .......-.ee055 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 


Suburbia Today 
Agency: Harry M. Sturgess & Assoc. 


Successful Farmin 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc. 


Sweet's Catalog Service 
Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 


Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: William T. Lane Company 


Agency: Gray & Rogers Adv. 


Thomas Publishing Company : 
Agency: W. N. Hudson Advertising 


Tide Magazine 


WEBTV (Charlotte) 
Agency: Kincaid & Chandlee 


WGA 


Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 


Box 4003 


Box 4005 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


TODAY’S ADVERTISING 


Trends . 


Policies. People 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Urge 


Tomorrow’s flourishing forecasts will be realized by a 
basic urge. The estimated 220 million U.S. population by 
1975 will be determined by boy-meeting-girl and by two 
important steps which they take together. 


1. Marriages reached an annual record of 2.2 million 
in 1946; steadied for a decade around 1.5 million, but 
thus far this year declined 10%. 


2. In recent years annual baby output has been more 
than four million—twice the level of two decades ago. 
This year, however, it has dipped about 2%. 


My own survey among young men and women reveals 
that the urge is as strong as ever: All they want is a bit 
more assurance of jobs to finance mergers and enlarged 
output. 


Norm 


I suggest that advertisers (and agents and media) stop 
boasting about what they did in 1957, and start building 
up from 1958 into a new era. 

This is brought to mind by Fortune’s just-published 
list of “500 largest industrials” for latest full year. 
Thirty-seven of these sold more than $1 billion and 41 
(includin 


— 


27 of the top-selling 37) showed net profits 


ry 
of more than $50 million. 
While the 1958 list of sales-billionaires probably will 
be little changed, the number of $50-million-profiters 


doubtless will be smaller. 

Both groups might use advertising now to still better 
advantage. 

Among the 37 biggest sellers only 13 ranked among 
last year’s 50 largest national advertisers: General Motors, 
Procter & Gamble, Ford, Chrysler, G-E, National Dairy, 
Westinghouse, Goodyear, Shell, Armour, Swift, and the 
Standard Oils of Indiana and New Jersey. 

Reporting too late for Fortune’s “500” is General 
Foods—which brings the sales billionaires to 38 and also 


(with $85 million annually) is a leading advertiser. 


Nicotine 


In the good old coffin-nail days, the late Albert Lasker 
made a mint of money helping George Washington Hill 
project such slogans as “Reach for a Lucky Instead of 
a Sweet.” No one, except the victims, worried about 
cancer. 

Now, with mixed emotions, I read: 1. that Reader’s 
Digest writers, Lois Mattox Miller and James Monahan, 
have won the Albert Lasker Medical Journalism Award 


92 


for 1957; and 2. that RD finds Lorillard’s Kent and Old 
Gold reducing nicotine and tars (and increasing sales) 
faster than, say, Lasker’s old Lucky Strike. 

The filter race, by the way, is getting rugged. At this 
writing American Tobacco’s Hit Parade has 400,000 
filters and Liggett & Myers compares the “improved 
filter’ in L&M with Edison’s discovery of the incan- 
descent lamp. 


Advertisers 


Expenditures: Drug Trade News finds that the ad bill 
for drugs and toiletries in 1957 rose 14.1% to $475.4 
million. . . . Spirits says that alco-bev. budgets, currently 
around $100 million, will rise in a few years to $125 
million—‘‘if present per-case spending on standard media 
of $1.05 to $1.10 is maintained.” 

Travel: American Express Co. will launch this fall 
‘a comprehensive worldwide credit card.” .. . Aided by 
a modest fare increase, domestic airlines as a group have 
moved back into the black, after a red first quarter, and 


are beginning to hope to pay for those forthcoming jets. 


Media 


Circ.: ABC reports that circulation of U.S. and 
Canadian daily and Sunday papers has declined by an 
average 417,828 from the record 111,683,042 in 1957. 
... More than 96% of all 


this newspaper circ. is now ABC-audited. 


The “drop” was about .4% 


Boards: OAI releases findings by Daniel Starch & 
Staff showing that ‘‘the vast majority of the American 
people like ‘standardized outdoor advertising’ ” (24- and 
30-sheet posters and painted bulletins). Slightly more 
this year than last call it “a relief from the monotony of 
driving.” Slightly less (79% to 809%) call it “attractive 
and pleasant.” 

Employes: House Magazine Institute, surveying 282 
large companies, notes that 23% have increased budgets 
for employe magazines, and 51% are unchanged. Among 
the 26% cutting back, one-third are spending some of 
this money for other employe communications. 

Farm: Wisconsin State Journal will publish August 10 
the first issue of Farm News, a monthly supplement dis- 
tributed primarily in Madison’s nine-county ABC trading 
area. 

Active: In the first half 1958 Sports Illustrated has 
sold 14% more advertising space and collected 58.8% 
more money from advertising. 

Color: Third annual Newspaper ROP Color Con- 
ference, sponsored by eight advertising associations, will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria September 15-17. 

Bigger: NBC’s Research Dept. sees gross national 
product rising about $100 billion from 1957 level, to 
$535 billion in 1962. This growth would be aided by 
$2 billion more annually in advertising—or a total $13 
billion four years hence. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


VMeCall’s Use-lestec 
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Takes the Guess-work out of Selling 


Each McCall's Use-Tested Tag is a complete minia- 
ture presentation of the facts about a product and 
the way it performs in the home under actual use 
conditions. 


Behind it is the authority of one of the nation’s 
largest, most-respected magazines—and a quarter- 
century of product-testing experience by McCall's 
editors and technicians. In the photograph above, 
an automatic dryer is being put through a series 
of typical use tests in McCall’s Test Rooms. 


In the hands of a good salesman, McCall’s Use- 
Tested Tag provides all the material needed for a 
persuasive and effective sales talk. And when the 
salesman is not around, it acts as a silent salesman 
for the product—closing sales with customers who 
might walk out if left unattended. 


If you'd like to learn how to put the power of 
McCall's Use-Tested program behind your client’s 
product, write: McCall's, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y.—or see your McCall’s representative. 


VieCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, circulation now more than 5,300,000 families 


2ADS: 


100,000 
COUPON 
RETURNS 


ve families in Chicago 

Wurb itional weekly 1 

ines combined. More than 6 times 
turn its pages as turn on the ay 


r TV show. 


vear advertisers placed over 51 million 


dvertising in the Tribune—over 29 mil- 
lion more lines than they placed in any other 
( hic fo newspaper. The Tribune works best for 


re Bd 


the In why not see what it «an do LO! vou? 


The Tribune can do almost anything in Chicago 


